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PARADISE, 


Being a detailed account of certain adventures that happened to Captain John Mackra, in connection with the famous pirate Edward England, in the 
year 1720, off the Island of Jehanna, in the Mozambique Channel; writ by himself, and now for the first time published. 


XIV.—(Continued.) 

I was in a great ferment of spirits at all this, for I perceived 
very clearly that England was mightily sick, and perhaps dying, 
with that dangerous fever known as the “ black tongue,” from 
which it is a rare thing for a man to recover with his life. 

I observed that the fellow who had lately come into the ordinary 
did not join in the game along with the rest, but sat looking on. 
By-and-by I contrived to catch his eye as he glanced in my direc- 
tion, whereupon I beckoned to him, and he came over to the table 
where I sat. Only a few words passed between us, and those in a 
very low tone. 

“Ts Ned England all alone ?” said I. 

“ Yés,” said he. 

“Will you show me where he is ?” said I. 

He shot a quick look at me from under his brows. 
much wilkyou give ?” said he. 

“A guinea,” said I. 

He shook his head. 

“ Five,” said I. 

“Pl do it.” 

“When ?” 

‘‘ To-morrow morning.” 

That was all that passed, and then he moved away and joined 
the others at the table. 

The next morning I purchased a good large pistol from mine 
host; for I saw that with such companions as I was like to fall 
in with I would. need some sort of weapon to. protect myself. 
Having loaded it with a brace of slugs, I thrust it in my belt, and 
then stepped out of the door, where I found my acquaintance of 
the night before waiting for me. 

“ Are you ready ?” sai: T. 
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“ Tlow 


“ Not enough,” said he. 





By HOWARD PYLE. 





“Yes,” said he, “I am; but I must see the color of your money 
before I go a single step.” 

“It is yellow,” said J, and held five guineas out in the palm of 
my hand. 

When he saw them his eyes shone like coals and his fingers 
began to twitch. ‘ Hand ’em over,” says he, “and I'll take ye 
straight.” 

“No, no,” saidI; “avast there, shipmate. You get your money 
when I see Captain Edward England, and not before.” 

“So be it,” says he. ‘Lay your course straight ahead yonder, 
and I'll follow after and tell you how to go.” 

I looked coolly into the fellow’s face, and could not help grinning. 
“Why,” says I, “ to tell the truth, shipmate” (here. I drew my pistol 
out of my belt and cocked it), “I have no appetite for a knife be- 
twixt the ribs; so you'll just march ahead, and if you try any of 
your tricks I'll put a brace of bullets through your head as sure 
as you’re alive.” 

The feHow looked at me for a while in a puzzled sert of way; 
then he grinned, and swinging on his heel, strode away, I follow- 
ing close behind him with the pistol ready cocked in my hand. 
We went onward in this way for about half a mile, until we 
came to a little hut that stood by itself beyond the rest of the 
town. My guide stopped short about fifty paces away from the 
hut. “There’s where you'll find Ned England,” said he, “and 
I'll go no further for twice five guineas, for I've no notion of 
catching the black tongue; and if you’ll hearken to a bit of 
advice, shipmate, you'll give it a wide berth yourself.” 

I felt assured the fellow was telling me the truth, so I paid 
him his five guineas, and then turned away and left him standing 
where he was, and as I stopped in front of the hut and looked 
back I saw that the man was yet standing in the very same spot, 
staring after me. 

I may confess that I myself was somewhat overcome with fear 


of the dreadful disease, wherefore I stood for a moment before I 
knocked upon the door. But I presently rallied myself, calling 
to mind that this was the only means of recovering the Rose of 
Paradise, even if it was at the risk of my own life; therefore I 
knocked loudly on the door with the butt of my pistol. 

My guide, who stood still in the same place, called out to me 
that there was no one to hear my knocking ; so I pushed open the 
door and entered the hut. 

For a while I saw nothing, for it was very dark within. But I 
heard a hoarse and chattering voice, scarce above a whisper, 
erying continually, ‘‘ Hard a-lee!—hard a-lee !—hard a-lee !” 

Presently mine eyes became accustomed to the gloom, and I 
might see the things around more clearly. There, in the corner 
of the room, lying upon a mat of filthy rags, his body almost a skel 
eton, his bloodshot eves glaring out from under his matted hair, I 
beheld the famous pirate, Captain Edward England. 


XV. 


I may truly say that when I saw the doleful state of the poor 
wretch, and how he lay there without so much as a single soul to 
moisten his lips or to give him a draught ef cold water, I forgot 
mine own troubles for the time being and thought only of his 
pitiable condition.. 

I sometimes misdoubt whether I should have felt grieved for 
such a wicked and bloody man, who had for years done nothing 
but commit the most dreadful crimes, such as murther and piracy 
and the like, yet seeing him thus prostrated, lying helpless, and 
deserted by all his kind, I could not help my bowels being stirred 
by compassion ; wherefore I thought neither of the danger from 
his fever, nor of the many grievous injuries which he had done, 
both to myself and to others, but only of relieving his present dis- 
tresses. 


[Continued on page 538.] 
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MR. SHERMAN AND THE OHIO 
REPUBLICANS. 


JHETHER the friends of Mr. SHERMAN upon 
W consultation with him decide to ask the Ohio 
Convention to present him to the country as a candi- 
date for the Presidency or not, all the facts show that 
he is by no means the unanimous choice of Ohio Re- 
publicans. It was not necessary for the To:edo Blade 
to poll its Republican readers in the country to learn 
the drift of Republican sentiment. It all tends one 
way. The situation requires a certain personal en- 
thusiasm for the candidate. It was practicable : 1 
1860 to arouse Republican enthusiasm for Mr. Lin- 
COLN, although he was comparatively little known, 
and although his nomination involved the defeat of 
the most conspicuous Republican candidate, Mr. 
SEWARD, because the cause itself was inspiring, and 
any fit candidate was invested with the enthusiasm 
which it awakened. It was a campaign of the most 
intense feeling, but it was feeling for an idea, for a 
principle, for a cause. But now the conditions are 
very different. The contest next year will be for 
power, not for principles or ideas or causes, and the 
enthusiasm must be supplied by the personality of 
the candidate. 

Probably nobody doubts that if the Republican 
Convention should be held to-morrow it would break 
out irrepressibly into shouts for BLAINE, and he would 
be nominated by acclamation. Certainly nobody 
supposes that there would be any enthusiasm what- 
ever for SHERMAN or ALLISON or HARRISON, or for 
any one but BLAINE. The conviction in the party 
which opposed most strenuously the BLAINE move- 
ment in 1884 will not be represented in the Conven- 
tion. The SHERMAN candidacy would be one of re- 
spect and calculation, but that is not the kind which 
stands against a lava stream of personal devotion. 
There are undoubtedly many Republicans who would 
prefer defeat with BLAINE to success with any other 
candidate. They will push the assertion that to put 
aside as unavaiiable the one man who is the plumed 
knight of the Republican host will be a confession 
that he was beaten for Mulliganian reasons, and that 
that would be base for a Republican Convention. 
Moreover, to set him aside would be a deference to 
the hated Mugwumps. It would give them the chance 
to say that they had prevented the nomination. They 
might even resort to the dreadful taunt that the Re- 
publicans did not dare to renominate him. 

These are not in themselves powerful arguments, 
but in a nominating Convention, where it is known 
that the cause itself will not awaken enthusiasm, they 
would be very effective. The argument that Mr. 
BLAINE has had his chance and failed would not be 
admitted to be of weight, in view of the fact that the 
change of a few hundred votes in New York would 
have altered the result in 1884. Indeed, for every 
plea against Mr. BLAINE’s nomination there will be 
apparently a strong counter plea, and there is one 
consideration which makes it most probable. No- 
thing in the record of the party since 1884 shows that 
Mr. BLAINE has ceased in any degree to be its repre- 
sentative. His nomination, indeed, was held to be a 
grave misfortune by many Republicans who yet voted 
for him; but thejr feeling has not affected the party. 
During the time since that election the party has done 
nothing whatever to regain any respect or confidence 
that it had lost, but, on the contrary, it is more truly 
a BLAINE party to-day than ever before. It has even 
tended to alienate BLAINE Republicans from Mr. 
SHERMAN that he was supposed to be not distasteful 
to the Mugwumps. This conviction has weakened 
him as a candidate, and even if the Ohio Convention 
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should declare for him, recent evenis in the State have 
demonstrated that his opponents there are quite as 
positive and active in the State, if not as numerous in 
the Convention, as his friends. Mr. SHERMAN’S ser- 
vice to the party and the country has been very much 
greater than Mr. BLaIne’s, but he has never gained 
such a hold as Mr. BLAINE’s upon its sympathy and 
enthusiasm. 





THE PRESIDENT AND THE PEOPLE. 


THE President in his little excursions evidently 
makes a very pleasant impression. The simplicity 
and sincerity of his speeches and the heartiness 
of his mannet are very characteristic, and he main- 
tains the dignity of his office while he wins the sym- 
pathy of Mr. Linco.y’s ‘“‘plain people.” It is in 
this sympathy and confidence that his true strength 
lies. He is not perhaps, as an indignant Democratic 
journal says, the most unpopular man in the Demo- 
cratic party, but he is none the less strong because he 
is not grossly praised by every Democratic paper and. 
politician. He is not strong as a partisan, but as a 
patriot; that is to say, the general feeling in regard 
to him is that he is an upright man and magistrate, 
who, while a Democrat, is yet devoted assiduously to 
the interests of the country rather than of a party, and 
who seeks to serve his party by promoting the public 
welfare. This feeling is not seriously disturbed by 
the fact that he has permitted a very general party 
change in the civil service, because it is believed that 
he has probably done as well as any man in his posi- 
tion could have done. 

We do not agree with this view, because his posi- 
tion in the very point of the general confidence of 
which we speak is different from that of a mere party 
President. The President, as we believe, could have 
arrested the change in the public service at an equi- 
librium without any more alienation of his party, and 
with the cordial general support of the country; but 
we suppose that he has thought it expedient to yield 
to party pressure to prevent what he has believed 
would be his isolation and his consequent impotence. 
We believe this to be the explanation, rather than 
that he has constantly and publicly professed what 
he does not think, and that he is a scheming politician 
dexterously hoodwinking his friends. Nothing in his 
character or career justifies this view. He is a direct 
and not an indirect man. His courage has been 
proved, and the especial distinction of his political 
life is his public spirit. Some other explanation than 
mere duplicity must be sought for the great change 
in the service of which we have recently given some 
of the details, and which is‘a serious disappointment 
to many of the President’s truest friends. 

The favorable general impressiou which he has 
made as an able, intelligent, industrious, and patri- 
otic rather than partisan Executive is the platform 
upon which, in the event of his renomination, he will 
stand before the country. His nomination would 
proceed, of course, from the Democratic party, and 
that party would. gain the advantage, as in 1884, of 
selecting a candidate who is his own platform. The 
nomination of no other man in the party could pos- 
sibly be so strong as that of Mr. CLEVELAND, because 
any other nomination would be practically the disap- 
proval of the CLEVELAND administration, and he is 
not a sagacious Democrat who thinks that his party 
would probably win upon such a platform. No 
number of votes gained from Bourbon Democrats 
for another candidate could atone for the loss of the 
votes that would follow the repudiation of Mr. 
CLEVELAND. If those who anticipated from his ad- 
ministration a more positive advance of reform are 
disappointed, it is not because they feel that reform 
would have gained by the election of Mr. BLAINE. 








A JUST JUDGE, 

A JUDGE is not to be praised for-doing his duty, 
but it is fortunate for a community when it has such 
a magistrate as Judge BARRETT. When it was known 
that he would preside at the trial of JacoB SHARP 
there was universal satisfaction, because it was known 
that, so far as the judge was concerned, justice would 
be done. There was a time when it was known that 
certain judges in the city were the minions of the 
corrupt cabal that controlled municipal administra- 
tion, and when it seemed as if all the safeguards of 
society were to fall into the power of the cabal. 
Even the Governor of the State was known as the 
Ring Governor, and the situation was one of extreme 
peril for orderly society. Happily the evil spell was 
broken for the time, but it is constantly liable to be 
renewed, and there is no more effective check to it 
than an able and incorruptible bench. Since the 
overthrow of the TWEED Ring there has been no 
more important event in the ever-recurring contest 
with public corruption than the*investigation of the 
Broadway Railroad swindle, and the prosecution and 
punishment of the bribed Aldermen, and at last of the 
chief briber. 

How much of the good result is due to Judge Bar- 
RETT, as in the TWEED trial to Judge Davis, is famil- 
iarly known. Every legal device, every sentimental 
appeal—for anything else was hopeless—has been 
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tried in vain. The judge fixed his eye and mind upon 
the essential facts, and in his address at the sentence 
of SHARP he disposed with half-contemptuous conclu- 
siveness of all the tricks and sophistries with which 
it had been sought to confuse the situation. Very 
properly, as in every case, the recommendation to 
mercy, the health of the convict, whatever might be 
reasonably considered, were remembered, and the 
sentence was felt to be peculiarly just, and marked 
the enormity of the crime. As we have heretofore 
said, SHARP was taught by experience to think that 
he could buy the legislation that he desired for his 
own advantage. He knew that such bargains were 
constantly made, and that in every Legislature ‘‘ the 
lobby” is largely an agency for bribery. Honesty 
in politics and among public men he did not believe 
to exist, and the demand for it he saw treated by par- 
ty organs and orators as Pharisaic cant. Hedrifted 
with the current, and was overwhelmed. 
All this is not an excuse. The robber who is caught 
is not to suffer Jess because of the robbers who escape. 
When SHarpP’s counsel said to the jury that the peo- 
ple cannot convict a man of bribery until they put in 
office men who cannot be bribed he made no argu- 
ment, but he described vividly the situation. Yet 
general corruptibility is not a reason for not punish- 
ing the corrupter. The relentless gathering of the 
toils about the Aldermen, and at last about SHARP, 
has impressed the dealers in corruption with a sense 
of risk and uncertainty such as they have never 
known. They have been taught profound respect 
for the law which can reach them, and for the judge 
who fearlessly administers it. But how deep the 
evil is may be inferred from the almost universal feel- 
ing, when these trials vegan, that nothing would be 
done. It was secretly believed that the influences 
which contrelled the Aldermen would easily control 
the jury. Such a feeling is evidence of a sense of 
deep-seated and general corruptibility. The conse- 
quences of such corruptibility Judge BARRETT has 
forcibly stated. The reasons of it lie largely in the 
practice of regarding public office, not as a public 
trust, but as a personal and political prize. 





THE GRAND ARMY AND POLITICS. 


THE desperate effort to array the Union veterans 
against the President reveals the great poverty of 
plausible cries against him. But it is an effort which 
is easily disposed of by the facts. No other reason for 
ill feeling toward Union soldiers upon his part can 
possibly be alleged than that it might be supposed to 
commend him to the ex-brigadiers. The silliness of 
this supposition, however, appears from the fact that 
such a demonstration for such a purpose is obviously 
unnecessary, because the fact that he is a Democrat 
makes him satisfactory to the dominant political feel- 
ing of the Southern States, and his personal accept- 
ability to that part of the country has never been 
doubted. But not only is it unnecessary for the Pre- 
sident to display hostile feeling to the veterans, even 
if he had it, but not a word or act can be designated 
which shows such feeling. His vetoes of about one 
hundred and thirty private pension bills justify them- 
selves. No one can read them without perceiving the 
care with which the bills have been considered by him, 
and the utter carelessness with which they were pass- 
ed by Congress. In some cases the President has 
pointed out that the bills would actually injure the 
benefi* which the pensioners were already receiving. 
Not one of them shows anything but the highest 
sense of duty to the people and the sincerest respect 
for the honest soldier. 

The veto of the dependent pension bill was unques- 
tionably approved by the general intelligent senti- 
ment of the country. The argument was fully stated 


‘in the press as well as in the veto message. The same 


uproar would have arisen had the President vetoed 
any bill whatever which proposed to give any amount 
of public money under the name of pensions, and the 
uproar then as now would have been largely polit- 
ical and partisan. Many of the bravest veterans in 
the country approved the veto upon the ground that 
just and ample provision is made for pensions, and 
that this bill was a stroke at the public treasury tend- 
ing to make mendicants of soldiers, and to degrade 
their patriotic service into a mercenary transaction. 
In allusion to the political use of the vetoes, the Pre- 
sident said, with entire truth, ‘‘ The blatant and noisy 
self-assertion of those who, from motives that may be 
well suspected, declare themselves above all others 
friends of the soldiers cannot belittle the calm, steady, 
and affectionate regard of a grateful nation.” 

It appears from careful investigation that President 
CLEVELAND, who is represented as the enemy of the 
soldiers, has approved, within the two years and five 
months of his administration, seventy-seven more pri- 
vate pension bills than Presidents GRANT and HAYES 
approved in twelve years, and one hundred and twen- 
ty-seven more than Presidents GARFIELD and ARTHUR 
approved in four years. Upon the same careful in- 
quiry it is stated that he has appointed more ex-Union 
soldiers to office than any other President, and he has 
approved various acts increasing the pensions of Un- 
ion soldiers, and of their widows, minors, and rela- 
tives. Moreover, there have been 139,180 more pen- 
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sion certificates issued in the first two years of the 
present Democratic administration than in the pre- 
ceding two years of a Republican administration. 
In the same time there has been an increase of more 
than $16,000,000 in disbursements on account of pen- 
sions, and a net gain of 15,408 pensioners upon the 
rolls, in favor of the Democratic administration. The 
cry against the President upon this subject is political. 
It.is an attempt to prostitute the Grand Army of the 
Republic into a partisan agency. But intelligent cit- 
izens see that it is not the ex-Confederate brigadiers 
who are fostering sectional hatred, and attempting to 
rekindle for a party purpose the passions of the war. 





PUBLIC CARE OF THE INSANE, 


Mayor HeEwiItr’s doubts in regard to the lunatic asylum 
at Ward’s Island seem to have been fully justified by the 
investigation conducted by the State Board of Charities. 
The details of testimony were laid before the public every 
morning by the press, and the general impression is un- 
doubtedly correct that there has been a great deal of reck- 
lessness and ernelty among the attendants of the institu- 
tion. The buildings are much overcrowded. Dr. MACDON- 
ALD says that there are four hundred more patients than 
they will hold comfortably. 

The inmates of such a hospital are always at a sad dis- 
advantage. They are the only persons who can really 
know the truth in regard to their treatment, but their 
evidence is always invalidated as that of crazy people. 
President Simmons said that there is great difficulty in ob- 
taining proper attendants. The wages are small, and there 
is no promotion. They are paid twenty-two dollars per 
month, and their working day is thirteen honrs. Their 
sleeping-rooms are uncomfortable, and each of them has 
charge of twenty or twenty-four patients, when twelve are 
quite as many as should be intrusted to one attendant. 

Dr. MACDONALD said that the patients are not only over- 
crowded, but that they have not a proper variety of food. 
Thirty-two cents are allowed for the daily support of each 
patient, and meat must be bought at four cents a pound. 
No strait-jacket and no restraint by violence are permit- 
ted by the rules. But the trouble lies in what is done with- 
ont permission and without knowledge. The glimpse into 
this institution shows the probable abuse and suffering in 
all similar institutions, and the imperative need of prompt 
and effective relief. The Board of Charities and Correc- 
tion must insist upon the granting of such relief in every 
necessary detail, or be held responsible for a betrayal of a 
most important public trust. 





THE COLOR QUESTION IN GEORGIA. 


A BILL has been introduced in the Legislature of Geor- 
gia making it an offence punishable with imprisonment 
aud the ball and chain for teachers or officers of public 
schools to admit white pupils into colored schools or col- 
ored pupils into white schools. The Dill, it is said, is dne 
to the proposition of the authorities of the Atlanta Color- 
ed University to admit white scholars. Mr. GLEN, who in- 
troduced the bill, argued that the annual State appropria- 
tion of $8000 to the university is intended for the sole ben- 
efit of colored pupils, and that it is the policy of the State 
to separate the races in schools and colleges. A letter in 
the New York Tribune, however, says that the State appro- 
priated a national grant exclusively to the benetit of white 
pupils, and that the allowance to the Colored University is 
to be regarded as virtually a national gift, and not a State 
bounty. 

The question of the two races is one of the most per- 
plexing in the late Slave States. But as their actual sepa- 
ration by the emigration of either of them is obvionsly im- 
practicable, and as they must live together, the less that 
their association is regulated by law, the better it will be 
for both. The law, if it interferes, must be made by one 
or the other of the two races, and cannot therefore be sat- 
isfactory. But social intercourse regulates itself. Ifthere 
be a strong desire upon the part of one race not to associate 
with the other, the other cannot insist upon association, 
because it would be impracticable. 

When, however, the association is natural, it should be 
encouraged and not prohibited. There is no instinctive 
race antipathy, as is proved by children, and the true poli- 
cy in communities where the two races coexist is to per- 
mit the question of the relation between them to settle it- 
self. A superior race certainly does not need to protect 
itself by law against an inferior. The present feeling in 
Georgia upon both sides generally prefers separate schools. 
But in the individual instances where the feeling does not 
exist it should plainly not be encouraged by law. 





“SOCIAL EQUALITY.” 


THE question of color appears not only in the schools, 
but in the Grand Army and in the Church. In Charleston 
the delegates of a majority of the Episcopal churches of the 
diocese withdrew from the Convention of the Church be- 
cause of the admission of colored clergymen, and hold that 
such admission was not contemplated by the Constitution 
of the Church, and that it tends “to force negro social 
equality upon the people.” But that the Convention ad- 


mitted the colored clergymen, and that the diocese is ap-- 


parently equally divided upon the subject, are good signs 
of a rapidly increasing reasonable spirit. Social equality 
cannot be forced upon any body or community. 

In Louisiana the colored Union soldiers are aggrieved 
because they have been refused admission to Grand Army 
posts, or authority to form posts of their own. The Com- 
mander of the Department of the Gulf, in the Grand Army, 
explains that upon due consideration it was thought inex- 
pedient to grant the application, but that the authorities 
are not obliged to give reasons. But the Commander de- 
nied that color was the reason—a statement which we leave 
to Apella. : 

This exelnsion shows that the prejadice of color is not 
confined to Democrats, for we presume the Grand Army of 
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the Gulf is largely or mainly Republican. Neither is it 
local or sectional, for it is equally apparent in the Northern 
States. It is something which law onght not to recognize, 
and which no association organized for general objects 
should encourage. If the colored man be inferior, his in- 
feriority will determine his status, as it does in the case of 
a white man. If he be not inferior, why should his color 
determine it ? 





FRENCH REPUBLICANISM. 


REPUBLICAN politics in France are always seriously 
troubled. The government is assailed on one side by the 
monarchists, and on the other by the Reds or anarchists, 
calling themselves Communists. The situation, therefore, 
is always half revolutionary. It is not that of an admin- 


istration opposed by a party which seeks to succeed it in’ 


administration, but by parties which seek to overthrow 
the government itself and substitute another. The Reds 
are almost as hostile to the conservative Republican ré- 
gime as the Monarchists, and the danger of that régime is 
that it is apparently accepted rather than desired. 

THIERS, who was the most sagacionus of recent French 
statesmen, said that the republic was evidently the form 
of government which was upon the whole felt to be best, 
and for that reason he supported it. But the main Re- 
publican enthusiasm in France has been always among 
those who meant much more than a republic. Respect for 
the minority and liberty strictly regulated by law are not 
the principles of a republic as understood by Frenchmen 
who have distinctively called themselves Republicans. 
Republicanism has been synonymous with Socialism, and 
recently with the Commune. 

The uncertain situation is shown by the popular idola- 
try of BOULANGER. He is a general who has never won a 
battle, but apparently he has it in his power to proclaim 
himself dictator, with a dangerously strong following, and 
this following would vociferously declare itself to be espe- 
cially Republican. The task of wise Republicans is to 
teach France that the Red Republic is not Republican, but 
a savage despotism, and that the spirit which now shouts 
for BOULANGER, in its desire of a dictator or a man of des- 
tiny, is essentially anti-Republican. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S RETORT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE retorts upon the Tories and Unionists 
that it is they who are laboring, however honestly and un- 
consciously, to disunite the British people. He turns back 
the cry of separatism which has been the chief reproach to 
his position, and argues that it is not the outstretched 
friendly hand, but the clenched fist raised for a blow, which 
obstructs good understanding. This is not unreasonable, 
and the late by-elections in England seem to show that it 
is a view which is acceptable to the English people. 

The Tory presentation of the case assumes that the Irish 
question is solely a question of enforcement of law. We 
only ask, they say, that people shall keep their-contracts 
and not steal, and that they shall not maltreat and murder 
the officers of the law. If the Irish people may disregard 
with impunity the fundamental conditions of orderly civ- 
ilized society, the people of Sussex and Yorkshire may prop- 
erly do the same, and we shall have anarchy. Granting 
that the Irish who hold this view are the majority, they. 
are merely the majority of a lawless mob, and we are hon- 
orably bound not to deliver the defenceless minority to 
their tender mercies. 

But the reply of Mr. GLADSTONE is that this is not the sit- 
uation. The Irish land laws are the admission that the sit- 
uation is abuormal, and that the question is one of general 
inability, not of mere refusal, to pay stipulated rents. This 
situation is complicated with traditions and feelings which 
are vital moral elements not to be safely disregarded, and 
in this position to say simply that lawful debts must be 
paid, and that defaulting debtors must take the conse- 
quences of default, is neither statesmanship nor common- 
sense. Those who persist in such a policy are sowing hate 
and destroying the possibility of friendly accord. This is 
the general plea of Mr. GLADSTONE, and it is this which 
commands the general approval of public opinion in the 
United States. It is not a feeling which naturally takes 
form in the gift of a memorial. But the memorial none the 
less symbolizes a general feeling. 








THE REFORM LEAGUE. 


THE annual meeting of the National Civil Service Re- 
form League will take place on Wednesday morning, An- 
gust 3,at half past ten o’clock, at the Channing Church 
and parlors, in Newport, Rhode Island. Newport has been 
found hitherto a convenient and pleasant place for the 
meeting which brings together representatives from all 
parts of the country for a general interchange of views. 
The events of the year, and the present condition and pros- 
pects of reform, which will be duly considered, promise to 
make the meeting of this year peculiarly interesting, and 
we trust that all friends of the good cause who can spare 
the time will not fail to attend. 





NEW YORK POLITICS, 


It used to be said of DEAN RICHMOND and THURLOW 
WEeD that, having secured the nomination of certain chief 
candidates by their party Convention, they graciously left 
the minor places to be filled by the Convention. This year 
the Republican Convention in New York will apparently 
fill all the places, because there is no great party “ boss.” 
But there is a contest of small bosses, and the most amusing 
demonstration among them thus far is that of Mr. PLaTr, 


who, even before the State Committee is summoned to call . 


the Convention, assembles his henchmen in Tioga County, 
and elects delegates to all the conventions which may be 
hereafter assembled. 

There are bosses and leaders, and they are very different 
personages. AARON BURR was a boss; JEFFERSON and 
HAMILTON were leaders. The misfortune of New York Re- 
publicanism is that it has had but one leader, Mr. SEwarD, 


_Temains to show the beauty of the original edifice. 
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as CHASE was a leader in Ohio, and SUMNER in Massachu- 
setts, and LINCOLN in Illinois. For some time the party in 
New York has felt the want of such a leader, and his ab- 
sence was never more conspicuous than now. 

Actual leadership enables a party to plant itself upon 
clearly defined principles, and to emphasize real instead of 
apparent and temporary issues, or, when the contest is main- 
ly personal, to command public confidence by its candidates. 
The party conventions in New York this year will probably 
make plainer than ever the fact that upon such principles 
and issues the parties have little distinctive position. Ex- 
Senator WARNER MILLER says in a recent interview that 
the Democratic administration has made very little change 
in the management of public affairs. His inference is that 
the Republican policy is accepted by the country, and there- 
fore that the Republicans should control administration. 
But it shows more distinctly that the country does not de- 
cide by party names, as representing different policies, but 
seeks honest men to administer the same general policy. 
That was the pivot of the election of ’84, and it now looks 
as if it would be that of the election of ’88. 


DEAF-MUTES, 


OnE of the quiet and most usefnl charities is the Church 
Mission to Deaf-Mutes, whose missionaries and officers are 
constantly oceupied in procuring situations for those who 
need work, in aiding the sick and-poor, and in conducting 
religious services by the sign language in more than twenty 
places in this city and vicinity. Ths deaf-mutes are gen- 
erally brave and orderly and successful in making their liv- 
ing, but are very grateful for the friendly guidance of the 
society whose mission-house is at 220 East Thirteenth 
Street. The Gallandet Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf: 
Mutes is a farm of 156 acres at Poughkeepsie, and the trus- 
tees hope ultimately to be able to keep all aged and intirm 
deaf-mutes from the almshouses. All aid will be gladly 
acknowledged by Dr. THoMas GALLAUDET, D.D., 9 West 
Eighteenth Street. 








PERSONAL. : 

Tar Rev. Ropert Larrp Cotrirr, of New York, is spending the 
summer on the Pacific coast. He will remain .in Oakland, the 
guest of Mr. A. A. Conen, until August, when he starts for Port- 
land, Oregon, to visit his son. He expects to reach New York by 
the middle of September. 

—Ex-Railroad Commissioner Conk is one of the great landhold- 
ers of California. His possessions in Tehama County include 
70,000 acres, and’ one may ride for twelve miles along the Sacra. 
mento River without leaving his lands. He has several thousand 
acres in wheat, and about 1400 acres in various kinds of fruit. 
This great domain he oversees in person, as he understands thor- 
oughly every branch of farming and fruit-growing. 

—Thirty years ago C. H. HurrMan. went into the Merced Valley, 
in California, as the agent for the Southern Pacific Railway. Grad- 
ually he bought up cheap land, until now he owns many thonsand 
acres. In company with CHartes Crocker, the railway million- 
aire, he has just finished one of the greatest industrial projects in 
the far West—the Merced irrigating canal. This canal is seven- 
teen miles long, and will float an ordinary schooner. It has taken 
four years and a quarter of a million dollars to dig it. It will ir- 
rigate an extensive section, which foreign experts have declared 
has a soil especially suitable for the grape. 

—Mr. Davin Jacks, of Monterey, California, about seven years 
ago gave to an association of Methodist ministers and laymen the 
beautiful Pacific Grove, a tract of about fifty acres lying by the 
sea, and only a mile and a half from the old town of Monterey. 
The place became a summer camp-meeting ground, but within 
three years the Pacific Improvement Company bought the land, 
built a big hotel, and now the grove boasts of three hundred pret- 
ty cottages, and has more than a half-dozen religious denomina- 
tions represented. It is the place where the Chautauqua assembly 
for California meets every summer. 

—Three years ago Father Cazenova, the parish priest of Mon- 
terey, California, collected subscriptions and restored the old and 
half-ruined mission church at Carmel, in which Padre Juntprro 
Serra, the founder of the Franciscan missions in California, lies 
buried. The restoration was done in vile taste, so that now little 
Even in its 
ruin it was impressive, but now, with its ugly pointed shingle roof, 
its iron doors, and its freshly painted walls, it has neither beauty 
nor age to recommend it. 

. —Mr. Grorce W. Cnitps, of Philadelphia, pnt his hand into a 
pocket-book which seems always open and full, and organized 
practical relief on liis own account for sick children, during the 
terrible period of heat, by sending them to the sea-shore. 

—Samvuet J. Ranpatts, the prominent Pennsylvania Congress- 
man, spends the summer with his family in a low farm-house, 
where he passes the simplest country life and cultivates his own 
vegetables. 

—Rev. Wittram N. McVickar, the tall and portly rector of Holy 
Trinity Church in Philadelphia, whose figure is as familiar there 
as that of Paitiies Brooks in Boston, has had the unusual experi- 
ence of being attacked by brigands at a church near Rome, which 
he was visiting with his sister, to the loss of all their valuables 

—C. SupakitcHe Hartmann, of a mixed German and Japanese 
parentage, is endeavoring to organize a Whitman Society in Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. Wuitrier, Hormes, Howscs, and others 
have consented to be honorary members, and Joun Boy.k O'REILLY 
has given the subject his hearty approval. 

—Watt Wuirman has been the target of verv considerable at- 
tention from artists in the last six months. J. .W. ALEXANDER 
has.completed a life-size study in crayon; Mr. Mong, the Boston 
sculptor, has modelled a head and a statuette of the poet in his 
big chair; Husert H. Gitcneist, of England, has finished a por- 
trait in oils; AuGustvs St. Gaupens is planning a trip to Phila- 
delphia to take studies fora bust; and Tuomas Eakrns has begun 
work on a portrait. 

—Judge Tunty, who was unanimously chosen by the bricklay: 
ers and master-masons of Chicago to settle a lock-out existing be- 
tween them, is a native of Vermont, and has been a judge about 
six years. He is the best known and most popular man in the 
Chicago judiciary, and before going on the bench had a practice 
worth $20,000 per annum, which he relinquished for the $7000 
salary of a judge. 

—When the Corean revolt took place about two years ago, Mr. 
Kru Ox-kum, a prominent liberal politician of Corea, was banish 
ed to the Ogasawara Islands, after having vainly sought exile in 
Japan. Recently it was proposed by his friends to raise subscrip- 


tions in order that he might escape from his island prison. Now 
it is understood that some generous patron has furnished him 
funds to come to the United States. . He expects to make a spe- 
cial study of American institutions, for which he has always pro- 
fessed great admiration. 
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“CHAHTA-IMA"*—PATHER ROUQUETTE. 


“Rovgugrtrr, A. (N. 0.), Bayou Lacombe, La.,” is an entry to 
be found in the Catholic Directory and Ordo for 1887. Simple 
to baldness, this line tells nothing to him who does not first know 
that near Bayou Lacombe is one of the last settlements of the old 
Chahta tribe in Louisiana. Abbé Rovquertts (or Chahta-Ima, as 
he was called by his Indians), who died in the Hétel Dieu, New 
Orleans, on July 15, was, in fact, the last of the Southern Indian 
missionaries. The line of which he formed the nearer end begins 
with that noble band of pioneer missionaries who, in an age quick 
with an exalted religious enthusiasm, spreading themselves along 
the Mississippi from the great Northwest to the Gulf of Mexico, 
produced a Marquette and an ALLougz, a Riporpe and an Er- 
BOZIK. 

Apart from his Chahta apostleship, Abbé Rouqurtre enjoyed a 
distinction both singular and historic in a land once largely given 
to shifting nationalities. He was the first American descendant 
of the old European population in Louisiana admitted to the priest- 
hood of the Catholic Church. What was remarkable in his ordina- 
tion arose from the fact that before him all priests in Louisiana 
had, without exception, been foreigners. Colonial France ‘had 
been represented in the gentle Capuchin Pére Dacosert; Colonial 
Spain, in Padre Crvizo, not at all gentle, rather grim, not to say 
Inquisitorial. From the first the clerical struggle had borne the 
colors of France. Little else, indeed, could have been expected 
from a population originally and to the core French, and by so 
much strongly in sympathy with a clergy of its own race. The 
French idea, born with La Satie and christened with Ipervitir 
and BrIxNvVILLE, remained dominant while O’ReiLty ruled, while 
Gatvrz fought, and Miro plotted.. During all the years Madrid 
issued the laws for Louisiana and her Governors executed them, 
French priests managed not only to survive the long line of 
Spanish Governors from Untoa to Satcepo, 
but to muster at the end their share of cel- 
ebrants at the new altars of old Spanish An- 
DRFEAS ALMONASTER’S cathedral. After the pur- 
chase by the United States the spiritual con- 
flict kept intact its: race instinct along with 
its theology. Even to this day, since New Or- 
leans was erected into an archdiocese, not one 
of the archbishops, from Dvunoure, including 
the present incumbent, Monseigneur Leray, 
has been a native of this country. France still 
furnishes spiritual guides to the descendants of 
those who, under the lilies, sailed with Iper- 
VILLE through Manchac, and followed Buen- 
VILLE from Biloxi to Tchoutchouma. é 

Aprikn Rovgvuertr was born in New Orleans 
of a wealthy creole family on February 26, 
1813. In that year New Orleans could not be 
classed even as a large town. That it was 
gaining ground every year, and that people 
were coming from everywhere in the States to 
quicken that ground, were clear alike to creole 
and invader. Each day brought a fresh strain 
on the native population, which pressed from 
outside like the push of eager men behind the 
front row of a crowd at a procession. It was 
about this time that some of the wealthier 
creole families — knowing more of planting 
than of tradé, and none too willing to meet the 
nosing Américain on his own ground—had re- 
tired to plantations along the Bayou Road, a 
league or more from the town. That suburb 
which bore, as it still bears, the name of Le 
Faubourg St. Jean then offered a charming 
view of rippling water, of solemn woods, and of 
the greenest of outlying banks. Among these 
families was that of Madame Rovauettr. They 
found the bayou lined with the encampments 
of friendly Indians, not weak and living by suf- 
ferance as now, but a power in the town suffi- 
ciently positive to be conciliated even by his 
Excellency Governor Ciarporne. Young Aprt- 
EN, who was only six years old, did not bother 
himself about the rights of the red men. He 
loved their freedom, and was never happier 
than when he could make his home with them 
in the great forest that was theirs. It was a 
holiday for him—young as he was, and already 
a rebel—to steal from his mother’s home to 
meet groups of dusky lads, his friends, waiting 
for him, to wander with them into the forest, 
dropping not behind the swiftest in their wild 
run through laurel growth and tangled grass- 
es, listening to their strange chants, joining in 
their dances and plays—in a word, living their 
life. This liberty charmed the lad, while it 
made his mother anxious. When he was eight 
years old she decided to send him to the Col- 
lége d'Orléans, the fashionable school of the 
day, There is no record that ADRIEN was any- 
thing but the worst of pupils, if to be a good 
pupil is to love the school-room., He was idle 
always, often had to admit that he had played truant, and when 
he should have been in his class was sure to be caught hunt- 
ing and fishing and roaming the woods with his Chahta play- 
mates. The strongest impression produced on his mind at this 
time was that which came from a stay of some months with an 
uncle then living with his family on Bayou Lacombe. . It was 
here among his shy half-breed cousins that Aprren found his first 
Atala; it was on Bayou Lacombe that he saw the second, only to 
lose her; it was gn its banks that he composed Zhe New Ata- 
li; it was Bayou Lacombe which he made the scene of his life- 
work, 

In 1824, when he was in his tenth year, the family war against 
his xauvagerie ended in peremptory separation from his Indian 
allies. Madame Rovquerre was among those creole mothers who 
in that day of covert distrust held themselves high above preju- 
dice. She had the good sense to recognize that her sons were to 
grow up in an American community, and she was unwilling that 
in the struggle of life in a population new to her they should not 
be equipped with all weapons of offence and defence. In 1813 
few of those old French or Spanish -creoles whom Governor Cral- 
BORNE, under one general head, had quaintly classed as the “an- 
cient Louisianians of New Orleans” had mastered even the first 
principles of the English tongue. When forced to attempt Eng- 
lish—an ungrateful task always—they spoke it more or less bro- 
kenly, according to the relative linguistic skill of each man. The 
mere effort to conquer a new language was for many years con- 
fined to the men; the women, feeling no need for it, declined with 
true feminine exaggeration to use it. A generation later the 
younger men, having in the mean while gone to English-teaching 
schools, learned to speak good English. Perhaps they spoke the 
hew tongue with an accent strained here and there, but one al- 
ways graceful, along with the best of French; while the women, 
as a class, thinking, it must be admitted, in French, never failed to 

* Chahta-like. 
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throw a spell of soft syllabification over the massiveness of our 
ruder tongue. Long before the civil war the creole of New Or- 
leans, whose “household gods,” like Cuartes Lame’s, plant “a 
terrible foot,” had, while he guards the tender home-knowledge 
of French as one of his priceless legacies, become on the street 
as English in language as the Americans themselves. 

ADRIEN was first sent to the preparatory school of Transylvania 
University, in Kentucky, and afterward to a private academy at 
Mantua, near Philadelphia. After successive sessions he was sum- 
moned home. To the amazement, not unmixed with horror, of 
his family, who had first decided that he should know English as 
well as French, it: crept out that he knew altogether too much 
English to too little French. One remedy only was open—he 
must be shipped to France. He was in his seventeenth year when 
this step was taken. From 1829 to 1833 he flitted from the Col- 
lege Royal of Paris to the College Royal of Nantes, and from 
Nantes to Rennes. At Rennes he passed his examination, re- 
ceiving his Baccalaureate on March 26, 1838. With his French 
honors fresh on his head he returned to New Orleans. Not many 
days passed before a longing came upon him to see the great 
woods, the prairies smiling in flowers, and the lodges on the banks 
of that deep and winding bayou, beautiful in eyes to which the 
fair Loire itself had seemed “small and cold.” Once on Bayou 
Lacombe, he threw off in ecstasy the trammels of his Paris life. 
He sought his happiness where he felt he could best enjoy it—in 
air, in space, in freedom, in subtle communion with that forest. 
which in turn embodied them all. Before many days he had 
breathed in his lungs new breath; to use his own words, he had 
again become “a half-savage, and dressed as did: the young 
Chahtas.” It was in this summer that a great literary pleasure 
burst on him: Among his books brought fram New Orleans, but 
still unread, was a copy of CHATEauBRiannd’s Afald, which had just 
been reprinted. The spell which that work then cast, and which it 





CHAHTA-IMA, IN INDIAN DRESS. 


still casts upon all lovers of nature, fell with magnetic force upon 
a youth who, without knowing it, was waiting for it. Did he not 
love the woods and their containings as AUpURON was even then 
loving them? Was he not a poet, not. conscious yet of inspiration, 
but possessing it? Atalé absorbed his heart and mind. He read 
with peculiar emotion that pathetic picture of the author's joining 
the sorrowful band of Natchez, leaving the ashes of their dead on 
their way to a new and unknown country. Perhaps something 
whispered to him that herein was a call, dim then, but to be made 
clear in time—a call to be another Pére Ausry for red men with 
wrongs as bitter as those of CHATRAUBRIAND’s Natchez. His im- 
agination, which was a man’s, caught fire at this, while his fancy, 
which was yet a boy’s, was touched. Atala was with him by day 
and by night, and he wandered from Chahta camp to camp seek- 
ing her counterpart. One day he came across OvsHOLA, a young 
girl, the daughter of an Indian chief, whose sweet voice had gain- 
ed for her through all her tribe the name of “ Bird Singer.” This 
girl of sixteen stood before his eyes the Atala of his dreams. But 
she was surely nothing more than a dream, for even as he gazed 
upon her for the first time a mortal sickness was flushing her face 
and racking her frame. He left her with the tender hope of soon 
meeting her again. Two days after, he started from Bayou La- 
combe for Mandeville; tarrying a bit on the road, he reached 
that lovely plain which lies back of the village, and drawing near 
to a group of mourning Indians, asked why they were there. “We 
are burying OusHoa,” they answered. This was a bitter disap- 
pointment, which sent him at once back to New Orleans. The 
woods for him had ceased to be joyous, since in OusHoLa’s death 
they had grown tragic. 

In New Orleans he found himself once more face to face with 
the family. With their young student home, they shot question 
after question at him, ‘He had been long, very long, in the for- 
est; had he not had enough of the trees and wild flowers? Was 
it not high time for him de se ranger—to settle himself? Would 
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he not be wise and be guided by his relatives, and choose a pro- 
fession?”” No mill grinds so hard as the family tread-mill. At 
the end, in no patient mood, he exclaimed: “ Hh bien! Since you 
wish me to be somebody in the world, I shall go to Paris and study 
law.” He was true to his word. Once more in Paris, he threw 
himself as fervently into the study of law as he had into thai of col- 
lege letters. The fight may have been sharp, but it was certainly 
not prolonged. Law soon became as distasteful to him as in an 
earlier age it had been to St. Curysostom. He could see in it only 
“‘a weary pell-mell of contradictions and chicaneries.” But while 
he turned his back on the Palais de Justice, where he had had the 
rare good fortune of hearing the great chiefs of the tribune, Brr- 
RYER, ODILLOT, Cualx D’Estr, ANGE, and Dupont, he kept his face 
in love toward Paris—to that Paris which he knew to be for him 
“as dangerous as Calypso for Telemachus.” Returning to New 
Orleans, he was full of her spell, hailing her as his “ magnetic 
pole,” his “centre of attraction.” “Thou art,” he cried in that 
half-cynical youth which, classing the world as a waste, yet self- 
ishly makes sure of one green spot in it, “ my oasis in the midst 
of the burning desert.” Even then he was more than ever in 
doubt as to what was the true profession a young man thoroughly 
in earnest, and with stronger inclinations toward the ideal than 
the material, could find in harmony with his tastes, his capacities, 
and “with the will of God.” He spent several years in irresolu- 
tion between the woods and the city, until 1842, when he went 
back to France. While there his first important work of prose, 
Les Savanes, appeared, in French. Paris welcomed it. Flattering 
letters followed close upon its weleome. CHATEAUBRIAND, SaINtE- 
Brvvr, Lamarting, and BaRTHELEMY saw in the young foreigner’s 
style “the manner of the great masters.” Brizkavx. hailed the 
author as the “ young Ossian,” while Tom Moors, none too partial 
to us, called him “the Lamartine of America.” ‘ Wild Flowers,” 
in English, next appeared, their lyrical sweetness receiving hearty 
recognition from our first poets, North and 
South. “Wild Flowers” was followed by La 
Thébaide, a prose poem in French ; 1’ Antoniade, 
also in French, a sequel to La T'hébaide ; and 
“St.Catherine Tegahkwitha,” a poem in Eng- 
lish. The abbé’s latest work is La Nouvelle 
Atald, in French, a story of singular beauty, 
which came out in 1879. This is not the place 
for a review of Rovgvetre the poet. This 
much, however, may be said: his literary career, 
valuable in itself, is notably so as a reflex of his 
religious life. Had he not loved God, La 7hé- 
baide and I) Antoniade would have been unwrit- 
ten; had he not loved nature, he could never 
have told the true story of Les Savanes, or caught 
the modest beauty of “ Wild Flowers.” That 
his work has not become popularized is largely 
due to its abstract and delicate nature, unmixed 
with human passion, and because in his own 
person the poet-priest has steadfastly declined 
the world’s fellowship and rewards, intent only 
upon making of his life one supreme apostolic 
poem. 

On his return it seemed certain that his life, 
which had so far been experimental, would turn 
either to literature or the Church. As hie grew 
older he felt himself drawn day by day toward 
the latter. Paris was fading from his sight; 
Rome was growing clearer. He had cast the 
jaw to one side as he had turned away from 
trade. Both might have gained him fortune, 
and one certainly high reputation, but he had 
refused to have these with either. Abbé 
Percné was then stirring men’s. souls at « 
crowded mission held in St. Mary’s Church. 
His oratory, fervid and scholarly in a marked 
degree, produced a strong impression on Rov- 
qurttr. Rome rose-colossal as he hung on the 
words of the eloquent Dominican, Fired with 
a holy enthusiasm, he resolved upon leaving the 
world, After passing his probation at Bayou 
Lacombe, and his novitiate in the seminary of 
Assumption Parish, he was ordained as sub- 
deacon in 1844, and finally as priest in 1845. 
For fourteen vears he was attached to the ca- 
thedral as prédicateur, where he delivered ser- 
mons doctrinal enough, but less doctrinaire than 
original, and brimming over with an imagination 
that charmed while it startled the sober congre- 
gation of that old St. Louis which with gentle 
thrills still remembered the suasive gravity of 
cher Pere Antoine. The spring of 1859 found 
him at last resolved to take the step thought 
of for vears. This was to establish a mission 
in the Indian village at the head springs of Ba- 


mainly settled. ‘“ May I not be a missionary 
among the last of the Chahtas ?” he asked him- 
self. ‘ May I not endeavor to instruct, evangel- 
ize,and save the souls of those poor forsaken 
brethren whom I have known and loved from 
my childhood?” The step, once announced, 
however, evoked sharp opposition among those who had based 
high hopes upon the young priest’s zeal and signal intellectual 
gifts. The venerable Archbishop Banc frowned gently on him. 
“There are enough savages in the cities,” he said, “ without 
searching for them in the woods. Ah! my dear Apriry, this is 
not what I have dreamed for you.” On the other hand, Mons. 
Onrn, Vicar Apostolic of Texas, held out the hand of faith to him. 
“ Continue to devote yourself to the Indians,” he said. ‘God will 
bless you and your work.” 

It was the remnant of no common tribe* which Abbé Rov- 
quEtrr had dreamed of evangelizing. For generations they had 
been powerful within the limits of the present State of Mississippi. 
Their hunting grounds had extended across Louisiana west of the 
Arkansas River. Less civilized than the Natchez, less warlike 
than the Chickasaws, they had shown more practical skill in gov- 
ernment than either. When Inervitie founded Biloxi, the tribe 
owned fifty-two important villages, and could at one time: muster 
25,000 warriors. -But it had always been their hard luck to be 
loyal, in turn, to both French and Chickasaws—powers which were, 
later on, to sacrifice them. Thinned in numbers, they still held, 
at the time of the purchase of Louisiana, their lands and their vil- 
lages. False as the French had been, Versailles had never sought 
from thera more than their-warriors. But when the Americans 
came they brought with them a wholesale scheme of spoliation, 
to be carried out to the letter of dishonest acts of Congress. In 
1801, the Treaty of Fort Adams had ordered a revision of the 
boundary of the lands which the nation had always enjoyed free 
of claim. Four years later, by the Treaty of Mount Desert, the 
Chahtas had been compelled to cede the most valuable of their 
lands. In 1820, by the Treaty of Doakland, they had, under the 
same compulsion, given away territory still remaining tothem, It 
was reserved for ANDREW JaCKSON—unjust to the Chahtas, as he 
had been faithless to the Cherokees and the Seminoles—to ring 

* The Chahtas, or Choctaws, as they are more cbmmonly known. 
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“CHAHTA-IMA"*—FATHER ROUQUETTE. 


“Rovgugtrr, A. (N. 0.), Bayou Lacombe, La.,” is an entry to 
be found in the Catholic Directory and Ordo for 1887. Simple 
to baldness, this line tells nothing to him who does not first know 
that near Bayou Lacombe is one of the last settlements of the old 
Chahta tribe in Louisiana. Abbé Rovguerre (or Chahta-Ima, as 
he was called by his Indians), who died in the Hotel Dieu, New 
Orleans, on July 15, was, in fact, the last of the Southern Indian 
missionaries. The line of which he formed the nearer end begins 
with that noble band of pioneer missionaries who, in an age quick 
with an exalted religious enthusiasm, spreading themselves along 
the Mississippi from the great Northwest to the Gulf of Mexico, 
produced a Marquette and an ALLovgz, a Risorpe and an Er- 
BOZIK. 

Apart from his Chahta apostleship, Abbé RovqurtrE enjoyed a 
distinction both singular and historic in a land once largely given 
to shifting nationalities. He was the first American descendant 
of the old European population in Louisiana admitted to the priest- 
hood of the Catholic Church. What was remarkable in his ordina- 
tion arose from the fact that before him all priests in Louisiana 
had, without exception, been foreigners. Colonial France had 
been represented in the gentle Capuchin Pére Dacosert; Colonial 
Spain, in Padre Crvito, not at all gentle, rather grim, not to say 
Inquisitorial. From the first the clerical struggle had borne the 
colors of France. Little else, indeed, could have been expected 
from a population originally and to the: core French, and by so 
much strongly in sympathy with a clergy of its own race. The 
French idea, born with La Satie and christened with InerviLLE 
and BIkNVILLE, remained dominant while O’Rritty ruled, while 
Gatvez fought, and Miro plotted. During all the years Madrid 
issued the laws for Louisiana and her Governors executed them, 
French priests managed not only to survive the long line of 
Spanish Governors from Ustoa to Satcepo, 
but to muster at the end their share of cel- 
ebrants at the new altars of old Spanish An- 
DREAS ALMONASTER’S cathedral. After the pur- 
chase by the United States the spiritual con- 
flict kept intact its race instinct along with 
its theology. Even to this day, since New Or- 
leans was erected into an archdiocese, not one 
of the archbishops, from Dvunoure, including 
the present incumbent, Monseigneur Lrray, 
has been a native of this country. France still 
furnishes spiritual guides to the descendants of 
those who, under the lilies, sailed with Iper- 
VILLE through Manchac, and followed Buen- 
VILLE from Biloxi to Tchoutchouma. 

AprIEN Rovguette was born in New Orleans 
of a wealthy creole family on February 26, 
1813. In that year New Orleans could not be 
classed even as a large town. That it was 
gaining ground every year, and that people 
were coming from everywhere in the States to 
quicken that ground, were clear alike to creole 
and invader. Each day brought a fresh strain 
on the native population, which pressed from 

outside like the push of eager men behind the 
front row of a crowd at a procession. It was 
about this time that some of the wealthier 
creole families — knowing more of planting 
than of trade, and none too willing to meet the 
nosing Américain on his own ground—had re- 
tired to plantations along the Bayou Road, a 
league or more from the town. That suburb 
which bore, as it still bears, the name of Le 
Faubourg St. Jean then offered a charming 
view of rippling water, of solemn woods, and of 
the greenest of outlying banks. Among these 
families was that of Madame Rovquertr. They 
found the bayou lined with the encampments 
of friendly Indians, not weak and living by suf- 
ferance as now, but a power in the town suffi- 
ciently positive to be conciliated even by his 
Excellency Governor Ciarporne. Young Aprt- 
EN, who was only six years old, did not bother 
himself about the rights of the red men. He 
loved their freedom, and was never happier 
than when he could make his home with them 
in the great forest that was theirs. It was a 
holiday for him—young as he was, and already 
a rebel—to steal from his mother’s home to 
meet groups of dusky lads, his friends, waiting 
for him, to wander with them into the forest, 
dropping ‘not behind the swiftest in their wild 
run through laurel growth and tangled grass- 
es, listening to their strange chants, joining in 
their dances and plays—in a word, living their 
life. This liberty charmed the lad, while it 
made his mother anxious. When he was eight 
years old she decided to send him to the Col- 
lége d’Orléans, the fashionable school of the 
day, There is no record that ADRIEN was any- 
thing but the worst of. pupils, if to be a good 
pupil is to love the school-room. He was idle 
always, often had to admit that he-had played truant, and when 
he should have been in his class was sure to be caught hunt- 
ing and fishing and roaming the woods with his Chahta play- 
mates. The strongest impression produced on his mind at this 
time was that which came from a stay of some months with an 
uncle then living with his family on Bayou Lacombe. It was 
here among his shy half-breed cousins that Aprien found his first 
Atala; it was on Bayou Lacombe that he saw the second, only to 
lose her; it was on its banks that he composed The New Ata- 
la ; it was Bayou Lacombe which he made the scene of his life- 
work, 

In 1824, when he was in his-tenth year, the family war against 
his sauvagerie ended in peremptory separation from his Indian 
allies, Madame Rovavetre.was among those creole mothers who 


in that day of covert distrust held themselves high above preju- | 


dice. She had the good sense to recognize that her sons were to 
grow up in an American community, and she was unwilling that 
in the struggle of life in a population new to her they should not 
be equipped with all weapons of offence and defence. In 1813 
few of those old French or Spanish creoles whom Governor Cr.al- 
BORNK, under one general head, had quaintly classed as the “an- 
cient Louisianians of New Orleans” had mastered even the first 
principles of the English tongue. When forced to attempt Eng- 
lish—an ungrateful task always—they spoke it more or less bro- 
kenly, according to the relative linguistic skill of each man. The 
mere effort to conquer a new language was for many years con- 
fined to the men; the women, feeling no need for it, declined with 
true feminine exaggeration to use it. A generation later the 
younger men, having in the mean while gone to English-teaching 
schools, learned to speak good English. Perhaps they spoke the 
hew tongue with an accent strained here and there, but one al- 
ways graceful, along with the best of French; while the women, 
as a class, thinking, it must, be admitted, in French, never failed to 
* Chahta-like, 
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throw a spell of soft syllabification over the massiveness of our 


ruder tongue. Long before the civil war the creole of New Or-: 


leans, whose “household gods,” like Cuartes Lama's, plant “a 
terrible foot,” had, while he guards the tender home-knowledge 
of French as one of his priceless legacies, become on the street 
as English in language as the Americans themselves. 

ADRIEN was first sent’ to the preparatory school of Transylvania 
University, in Kentucky, and afterward to a private academy at 
Mantua, near Philadelphia. After successive sessions he was sum- 
moned home. To the amazement, not unmixed with horror, of 
his family, who had first decided that he should know English as 
well as French, it crept out that he knew altogether too much 
English to too little French. One remedy only was open—he 
must be shipped to France. He was in his seventeenth year when 
this step was taken. From 1829 to 1833 he flitted from the Col- 
lege Royal of Paris to the College Royal of Nantes, and from 
Nantes to Rennes. At Rennes he passed his examination, re- 
ceiving his Baccalaureate on March 26, 1838. With his French 
honors fresh on his head he returned to New Orleans. Not many 
days passed before a longing came upon him to see the great 
woods, the prairies smiling in flowers, and the lodges on the banks 
of that deep and winding bayou, beautiful in eyes to which the 
fair Loire itself had seemed “small and cold.” Once on Bayou 
Lacombe, he threw off in ecstasy the trammels of his Paris life. 
He sought his happiness where he felt he could best enjoy it—in 
air, in space, in freedom, in subtle communion with that forest 
which in turn embodied them all. Before many days he had 
breathed in his lungs new breath; to use his own words, he had 
again become “a half-savage, and dressed as did the young 
Chahtas.” It was inthis summer that a great literary pleasure 
burst on him. Among his books brought fram New Orleans, but 
still unread, was a copy of CHATEausrianp’s Afald, which had just 
been reprinted. The spell which that work then cast, and which it 
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still casts upon all lovers of nature, fell with magnetic force upon 
a youth who, without knowing it, was waiting for it. Did he not 
love the woods and their containings as AUDUBON was even then 
loving them? Was he not a poet, not conscious yet of inspiration, 
but possessing it? Ataldé absorbed his heart and mind. He read 
with peculiar emotion that pathetic picture of the author's joining 
the sorrowful band of Natchez, leaving the ashes of their dead on 
their way to a new and unknown country. Perhaps something 
whispered to him that herein was a call, dim then, but to be made 
clear in time—a call to be another Pére Ausry for red men with 
wrongs as bitter as those of CHATEAUBRIAND’s Natchez. His im- 
agination, which was a man’s, caught fire at this, while his fancy, 
which was yet a boy’s, was touched. Atala was with him by day 
and by night, and he wandered from Chahta camp to camp seek- 
ing her counterpart. One day he came across OUSHOLA, a young 
girl, the daughter of an Indian chief, whose sweet voice had gain- 
ed for her through all her tribe the name of “ Bird Singer.” This 
girl of sixteen stood before his eyes the Atala of his dreams, But 
she was surely nothing more than a dream, for even as he gazed 
upon her for the first time a mortal sickness was flushing her face 
and racking her frame. ‘He left her with the tender hope of soon 
meeting her again. Two days after, he started from Bayou La- 
combe for Mandeville; tarrying a bit on the road, he reached 
that lovely plain which lies back of the village, and drawing near 
to a group of mourning Indians, asked why they were there. “We 
are burying OvsHoLa,” they answered. This was a bitter disap- 
pointment, which sent him at once back to New Orleans. The 
woods for him had ceased to be joyous, since in OvusHoLa’s death 
they had grown tragic. 

In New Orleans he found himself once more face to face with 
the family. With their young student home, they shot question 
after question at him, “He had been long, very long, in the for- 
est; had he not had encugh of the trees and wild flowers? Was 
it not high time for him de se ranger—to settle himself? Would 





he not be wise and be guided by his relatives, and choose a pro- 
fession?” No mill grinds so hard as the family tread-mill. At 
the end, in no patient mood, he exclaimed: “‘ KA bien! Since you 
wish me to be somebody in the world, I shall go to Paris and study 
law.” He was true to his word. Once more in Paris, he threw 
himself as fervently into the study of law as he had into that of col- 
lege letters. The fight may have been sharp, but it was certainly 
not prolonged. Law soon became as distasteful to him as in an 
earlier age it had been to St. Curysostow. He could see in it only 
“a weary pell-mell of contradictions and chicaneries.” But while 
he turned his back on the Palais de Justice, where he had had the 
rare good fortune of hearing the great chiefs of the tribune, Brr- 
RYER, OpILLot, Cuarx D’EstK, ANGE, and Dupont, he kept his face 
in love toward Paris—to that Paris which he knew to be for him 
“as dangerous as Calypso for Telemachus.” Returning to New 
Orleans, he was full of her spell, hailing her as his “ magnetic 
pole,” his “centre of attraction.” “Thou art,” he cried in that 
half-cynical youth which, classing the world as a waste, yet self- 
ishly makes sure of one green spot in it, “ my oasis in the midst 
of the burning desert.” Even then he was more than ever in 
doubt as to what was the true profession a young man thoroughly 
in earnest, and with stronger inclinations toward the ideal than 
the material, could find in harmony with his tastes, his capacities, 
and “with the will of God.” He spent several years in irresolu- 
tion between the woods and the city, until 1842, when he went 
back to France. While there his first important work of prose, 
Les Savanes, appeared, in French. Paris welcomed it. Flattering 
letters followed close upon its welcome. CHATEAUBRIAND, SaINTE- 
Bevve, Lamartink, and BarRTHELEMY saw in the young foreigner’s 
style “the manner of the great masters.” Brizkaux hailed the 
author as the “‘ voung Ossian,” while Tom Moors, none too partial 
to us, called him “ the Lamartine of America.” ‘ Wild Flowers,” 
in English, next appeared, their lyrical sweetness receiving hearty 
recognition from our first poets, North and 
South. “Wild Flowers” was followed by La 
Thébaide, a prose poem in French ; L’ Antoniade, 
also in French, a sequel to La Thébaide ; and 
“St. Catherine Tegahkwitha,” a poem in Eng- 
lish. The abbé’s latest work is La Nouvelle 
Atald, in’ French,a story of singular beauty, 
which came out in 1879. This is not the place 
for a review of RovqcettK the poet. This 
much, however, may be said: his literary career, 
valuable in itself, is notably so as a reflex of his 
religious life. Had he not loved God, La Thé- 
baide and L’ Antoniade would have been unwrit- 
ten; had he not loved nature, he could never 
have told the true story of Les Savanes, or caught 
the modest beauty of ‘“‘ Wild Flowers.” That 
his work has not become popularized is largely 
due to its abstract and delicate nature, unmixed 
with human passion, and because in his own 
person the poet-priest has steadfastly declined 
the world’s fellowship and rewards, intent only 
upon making of his life one supreme apostolic 
poem. 

On his return it seemed certain that his life, 
which had so far been experimental, would turn 
either to literature or the Church. As he grew 
older he felt himself drawn day by day toward 
the latter. Paris was fading from his sight; 
Rome was growing clearer. He had cast the 
law to one side as he had turned away from 
trade. Both might have gained him fortune, 
and one ‘certainly high reputation, but he had 
refused to have these with either. Abb4 
Prrcne was ‘then stirring men’s souls at a 
crowded mission held in St. Mary’s Church. 
His oratory, fervid and scholarly in a marked 
degree, produced a strong impression on Rov- 
qurttex. Rome rose colossal as he hung on the 
words of the eloquent Dominican, Fired with 
a holy enthusiasm, he resolved upon leaving the 
world. - After passing his probation at Bayou 
Lacombe, aid his novitiate in the seminary of 
Assumption Parish, he was ordained as sub- 
deacon in 1844,and finally as priest in 1845. 
For fourteen vears he was attached to the ca- 
thedral as prédicatenr, where he delivered ser- 
mons doctrinal enough, but less doctrinaire than 
original, and brimming over with an imagination 
that charmed while it startled the sober congre- 
gation of that old St. Louis which with gentle 
thrills still remembered the suasive gravity of 
cher Pere Antoine. The spring of 1859 found 
him at last resolved to take the step thought 
of for vears. This was to establish a mission 
in the Indian village at the head springs of Ba- 
vou Lacombe, where the Chahta remnant had 
mainly settled. “May I not be a missionary 
among the last of the Chahtas ?” he asked him- 
self. ‘May I not endeavor to instruct, evange!l- 
ize, and save the souls of those poor forsaken 
brethren whom I have known and loved from 
my childhood?” The step, once announced, 
however, evoked sharp opposition among those who had based 
high hopes upon the young priest’s zeal and signal intellectual 
gifts. The venerable Archbishop Bianc frowned gently on him 
“There are enough savages.in the cities,’ he said, “ without 
searching for them in the woods.. Ah! my dear Aprigy, this is 
not what I have dreamed for you.” On the other hand, Mons. 
Opry, Vicar Apostolic of Texas, held out the hand of faith to him. 
“ Continue to devote yourself to the Indians,” he said. “ God will 
bless you and your work.” 

It was the remnant of no common tribe* which Abbé Rov- 
QuETTE had dreamed of evangelizing. For generations they had 
been powerful within the limits of the present State of Mississippi. 
Their hunting grounds had extended across Louisiana west of the 
Arkansas River. Less civilized than the Natchez, less warlike 
than the Chickasaws, they had shown more practical skill in gov- 
ernment than either. When Ipervitie founded Biloxi, the tribe 
owned fifty-two important villages, and could at one time muster 
25,000 warriors. But it had always been their hard luck to be 
loyal, in turn, to both French and Chickasaws—powers which were, 
later on, to sacrifice them. Thinned in numbers, they still held, 
at the time of the purchase of Louisiana, their lands and their vil- 
lages. False as the French had been, Versailles had never soughit 
from them more than their warriors. But when the Americans 
came they brought with them a wholesale scheme of spoliation, 
to be carried out to the letter of dishonest acts of Congress. In 
1801, the Treaty of Fort Adams had ordered a revision of the 
boundary of the lands which the nation had always enjoyed free 
of claim. Four years later, by the Treaty of Mount Desert, the 
Chahtas had been compelled to cede the most valuable of their 
lands. In 1820, by the Treaty of Doakland, they had, under the 
same compulsion, given away territory still remaining tothem. It 
was reserved for ANDREW JacCkSON—unjust to the Chahtas, as he 
had been faithless to the Cherokees and the Seminoles—to ring 

* The Chahtas, or Choctaws, as they are more commonly known, 
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the curtain down on the last act of the national 
robbery of the Chaltas.. By the Treaty of Dan- 
cing Rabbit, under his administration, the tribe 
were allowed lands iu the trans-Mississippi in 
lieu of the broad tracts sacrificed at home. The 
adhesion of the nation was said at the time to 
have been largely the work of the able half-breeds 
Le FLeur and Foiso. 

The majority took their sorrowful exodus to 
the Indian Territory. The policy of the govern- 
ment had been from the first to make with its 
treaty broom a clean sweep of the entire Chahta 
tluor east of the Mississippi. In order to make 
sure of this result, and foreseeing strong opposi- 
tion, it was forced to offer a sop to the malcon- 
tents. This sop was the fourteenth article of 
the treaty, which secured to every Chahta who 
would, within six months, certify before the agent 
of the United States his purpose to remain, “a 
section of land and a portion for each of his 
children, said reservation to include the place of 
his residence at that time.” “ Had it not been 
for this clause,” says the historian CLAIBORNE, 
“the treaty could never have been made.” Five 
thousand of the Chahtas, as deaf to cajolements 
as to threats, remained behind, preferring to die 
where life had found them, and swearing that 
neither they nor their children would ever leave 
their mother Nane-wy-ah.* True to their under- 
standing of the clause, they had sought the agent 
to secure their title to their own lands, But he 
was one of the early products of that mould of 
corrupt Indian agents which has ‘since been so 
prolific in roguery. If he was not drunk when 
they came, he would be away from his post. If 
he was neither absent nor drunk, he was sure to 
be sulky. After registering.a few, he declared 
that he had instructions from Washington for- 
bidding registration. He shut the agency up, and 
refused to see the applicants. If this bad faith 
had been hard upon the nearest Chaltas, it was 
fatal in its effects upon those living at a distance. 
These sought the agency with infinite trouble, 
abandoning their homes and carrying with them 
their families and household goods. Reaching 
the station, they could not see the agent. Re- 
turning to their homes, they would find a white 
man at their cabin door. Then began a new and 
a more sorrowful exodus; this time to swamps 
over which government claimed control, but so 
mephitic that no white man could breathe in 
them and live. Hundreds died from exposure ; 
other hundreds perished from hunger. A large 
number remained in Mississippi, some seeking 
the shores of Mississippi Sound, and finding 
homes near Bay St. Louis. Many drifted to the 
shore of Lake Pontchartrain, their main settle- 
ment in time fixing itself around Bavou Lacombe, 
some twelve miles from Mandeville. It was 
vears before the exiles could feel themselves 
safe; but at last government had ceased to vex 
about them, and in its sleep they grew quiet. 
Their ideas of trade were as humble as their 
stock ; but they could always count on a kindly 
welcome and a fair sale for their wares in the 
French Market of New Orleans, of which they 
have always formed the most picturesque feature. 

They brought game in season, deer, wild tur- 
keys, wild herbs, roots much vaunted by creole 
nurses, bamboo baskets, those sabarcanes which 
have been the delight of generations of boys, and 
the sassafras powder which is the chief element 
of that champion Indian dish, the famous gombo 

filé, itself the synonym of perfection in the creole 
cuisine. Exemptions of a special nature were also 
theirs. Steam-boats and ferries became their ser- 
vants, bound by an unrecorded statute to carry 
them free; omnibuses, if not too full, would jostle 
them without charge; even the law was lenient, 
for rough policemen, arresting some brave filled 
with fire-water, would escort him, not to the near- 
est precinet station, but, with much trouble and 
somewhat ludicrous concern, to his expectant 
squaw, squatted on the flags of the old French 
Market, or resting on the stalls of Poydras. As 
the years went on, the Chahtas drank, killed game, 
sold sabarcanes, and cared for nothing. Eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-one of the bloody hand 
knocked at the world’s door, Along with its dis- 
mal New-Year greetings swept to the front the 
events which led to the first shot at Fort Sumter. 
During al! the hurly-burly the Chahta smoked his 
peaceful pipe before his cabin on Bayou Lacombe, 
out of hearing of the din. One dav, however, jay- 
hawkers, black and white, and with them desert- 
ers, the scum of both armies, came to disturb 
this calm after so much storm. The persecution 
which began that day ended only with the war. 
Pillaged as often as the humor led their foes to 
swoop upon them, the Chahtas showed with each 
raid the old courage of their race, until, with num- 
bers against them, they were driven to the great 
labyrinthine cypriére which in the old days had 
been so merciful to their fathers. To the same 
gloomy swamp in their extremity the survivors 
fled, and staid in its slime to lose many. Then, 
with the close of a war in which, although with 
no stake in it, they had borne so hard a share, 
they crawled out to find their villages in ruins 
and their fields laid waste. When in 1865 those 
who were not dead came back to their desolated 
homes, one man alone was there to help and com- 
fort them. He alone had been in their confidence, 
had been with them from time to time in their 
hiding-places, and could best tell where, driven 
in their helpless despair, each last-assailed party 
had crept for refuge. That man was Chahta-Ima. 

The road of apostleship among the Chahtas of 
Louisiana has never been more than an Indian 
trail.’ Few feet had trodden it, and when the 
feet had ceased to tread, grass grew upon the 
trail and hid it. Abbé Roveverrse felt that he 
was called to do the work which no one was fitted 
to do in his place, and which no other had at- 
tempted to do in Louisiana for more than a cen- 
tury. In one sense, as has been seen, he had 

*Nane-wy-ah was a large mound in the present 


county of Winston, Mississippi, regarded as the mo- 
ther or birthplace of the Wibe, 
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been signally favored. As boy and man, before 
becoming a priest, he had known intimately the 
people whom he hoped to convert, He had taken 
as his practical model Pere Garnier, an early 
missionary ainong the Canadian Indians. “ Do 
not try to make a white man out of an Indian,” 
had said this wise father; “try rather to become 
an Indian yourself; thus you will make him 
love and trust yu.” The abbé has improved 
upon Pére Garyigr, or perhaps it would be better 
tu say he has punctuated theory with fact. “TI 
have lived,” he says, “in the woods en sauvage, 
with no regret for civilization. Never once have 
I had an idea of civilizing my Indians, of estab- 
lishing schools among them, or of teaching-them 
to read. It has been enough for me that they 
could read in Nature, that great book of God, al- 
ways open before their eyes. A civilized Indian 
—an Indian savanté—is in my eyes a noble prime- 
val tree which vandalism has hacked and muti- 
lated.” In his philosophy of regeneration the 
abbé set himself squarely against the policy of 
the Indian Bureau, as he clearly was a doubter of 
the Hampton experiment. It must be admitted, 
however, that the results have vindicated him. 
He found the Indian a sot; he has made him a 
man. He found him a polygamist ; he has made 
him content with one wife. He found him a 
brawler ; he has turned him in the ways of peace. 
He found him worshipping the Great Spirit; he 
has shown him that the Great Spirit is only one 
of the many names of the Christian’s God. What 
he has done has been effected through untiring 
vigilance, with gentle admonition and constant 
prayer. While at the altar, or visiting the sick, or 
comforting the sorrowful, he was their priest. But 
at other seasons he was for his flock not so much a 
priest as a brother who had become one of them- 
selves. It is through this common knitting to- 
gether in love and respect that he had rescued 
the remnant of the race by whom he was so 
long practically adopted. The name Chahta-Ima 
conferred by the tribe was never a misnomer. In 
personal characteristics this was in a rare manner 
true. With his long black hair, which had be- 
come a rich mass of clustering gray curls falling 
upon his shoulders, with a strong-set, intellectual 
face browned by the sun, and not unlike, in its 
aquiline cast, the higher Indian type, and with 
his blanket or a hunting shirt wrapped about a 
figure wiry and muscular, the illusion was nearly 
complete... In such a garb a stranger, knowing 
of him, yet not knowing his person, and hearing 
him speak fluently the soft and multi-vowelled 
Chahta tongue, might easily have fancied him one 
of his own converts. 

On September 8, 1859, he first, as priest, gath- 
ered his Indians around him at the mission at 
Ravine aux Cannes, which he had placed under 
the protection of Catherine Tegahkwitha, the 
Indian saint of Canada. No congregation could 
be quicker to catch the spirit of a speaker than 
the wild one which listened under the great cy- 
press-trees to his first sermon. This quick per- 
ception was not so much for the doctrine as for 
the priest, and not so much for the priest as for 
the “‘white-skin” who had run into their wig- 
wams when a boy. Iu 1859 the Chahta theology 
was wholly vague, and as stubborn as it was 
vague. Its stubbornness came from habit; its 
vagueness sprang from tradition. In 1887 it is 
perhaps as stubborn and as vague, but iu a sense 
altogether distinct. Ask a Chahta of what faith 
he is, hé will answer readily and with smooth 
regularity that he is a Catholic. Ask him why 
he is a Catholic, he would refer you to Chahta- 
Ima. This is another phase of Credo New- 
manum, Young Oxford’s rallying ery in the coun: 
ter-reformation. It was emphatically a case in 
whicu the priest symbolized the faith. 

Very hard to fight at first was the code of 
vengeance. An unwritten law, it has always 
been stronger among savage tribes than that 
Draconian statute which has stained with blood 
a commonwealth of thinkers. During the first 
year of Chahta-Ima’s mission the law of retalia- 
tion was in full force. Four men had just been 
executed in accordance with it. Two young wo- 
men killed by their husbands had been avenged 
by the male relatives of the wives. All of 
Chahta-Ima’s Christian spirit grew strong in 
confronting this savage yet most natural of in- 
stincts, He was eager but prudent; he hated 
the crimes, but he recognized a difference be- 
tween a criminal against written law and an of- 
fender without it. He taught the braves the 
truth through the images they knew best. 
“‘ What,” he would say, “ you who have been cut 
down by privation, sickness, and grief since the 
great war of the white-skins, are dropping off, 
day by day, like autumn leaves swept away by 
the storms of winter! You are only half as 
many as you were two years ago. Yet this is 
not enough for you. You love to hate; you 
think it right to kill one another. Do you not 
see you are doing all you can to help Death? 
Ah, my children, cease all this!” Nothing can 
bear stronger testimony to the abbé’s influence 
than the simple fact that the law of retaliation is 
dead. 

A few straggling Chalita settlements are to be 
met with at different points throughout the 
State. The largest settlement, five or six hun- 
dred in number, formerly near Lake Charles, in 
Calcasieu Parish, in southwestern Louisiana, has 
flitted westward to the Sabine River. The main 
body in southeastern Louisiana, numbering in all 
about one hundred souls, is to be found in St. 
Tammany Parish,on Bayou Lacombe and on the 
Tchefuncte River. After all, however, such an 
estimate has always been one more of guess- 
work than figures. It is: as impossible to make 
a reliable census as it would be to count the deer 
and the birds of the forest. The census enumer- 
ator is puzzled by the shadows whom, by his oath 
of office, he is sworn to classify. It makes no 
difference whether he is hunting the Chabtas 
around Mandeville or chasing the Chahtas on 
the Sabine, Inu both cases he loses his way, 


and his tables are naught. He ‘sees a band of 
Indians at one place; another band at another 
place; still another at a third place. These he 
jots down separately under the comprehensive 
printed head “Civilized Indians,” and goes away 
happily ignorant of tne fact that the three bands 
he has seen have been the same, turning up over 
and over again like the faces of Scaramouche. 
Sometimes the census enumerator fails to find 
his “ civilized Indians” at all—as notably in the 
census of 1860 and 1870. A reason is easily 
found for this. Enumerations are mostly made 
in autumn, and in St. Tammany in autumn it 
would be hard to find more than a dozen old wo- 
men and children. The rest are always in biv- 
ouac in some other parish—both parish and 
place of bivouac unknown at tribal head-quar- 
ters. 

Near Madisonville, on the Tchefuncte or Chin- 
capin River, resting under the shadows of moss- 
hung oaks, is quite a large cabanage. The spot 
is, as usual with the Indian, thoroughly pictu- 
resque, ere he has pure air and running water ; 
above all, the sense of a freedom without stint in 
the forest which closes around him to protect 
him, While in accepting Christianity the Chahta 
has drifted only half consciously into a higher 
staté of morals, he has found a positive gain un- 
dev the minor rules of civilization. He wears the 
white man’s dress, save in the Feast of the Dead— 
and lives, except in his trips to Pearl River or 
Bogue Chitto for sassafras, in neat and substan- 
tial cottages made from the hewn logs of cypress 
or of pine, and finished off with mud chimneys. 
In the palmy days of Buchuwa, before the “ white- 
skins’” war, the Chahtas had flourishing fenced 
fields of corn and potatoes. But grown scantier 
in numbers since, worn with battle and disease, 
they had crept from the cypriére, the ancient no- 
madic instinct of the race has revived among 
them. The braves, in the wild fashion of their 
fathers, now pass much of their time in hunting 
aud fishing. They have their patient squaws tu 
cultivate their little patches of rich ground, and to 
supplement the domestic ménage by such provi- 
sions as they can bring back from New Orleans in 
exchange for their forest wares. They are bold 
Nimrods and nimble fishermen, but they can be 
something more. Much to the grief and against 
the appeals of Chahta-Iima, who holds the Indian 
to be “the last who should make a work of de- 
stroying the forest,” they have taken to cutting 
for sale those woods honored by their fathers as 
the Druids had loved their groves of sacred oaks. 
They have proved expert woodmen, their wiry 
bodies developing immense power and skill in 
wielding the axe. Civilization is at last teaching 
them her supreme lesson of practical selfishness 
—lhow to work, and how to make their work pay. 


Abbé Rovqvuette’s missions were several in 
number, but all have been confined exclusive- 
ly to the Indians of St. Tammany Parish. He 
built and dedicated five cabanes-chapelles. Placed 
at distances to meet the needs of his wild 
flock, they have been invariably chosen with an 
eye to the natural beauty of the surroundings. 
The one first in date, at Buchuwa, the Indian 
village, was destroyed in 1861, and has never 
been rebuilt. Another, called Chuka-Chaha, the 
“ high-cabin,” is situated in the cypriére, one mile 
eastward of Mandeville and within sight of the 
quiet waters of Lake Pontchartrain. A third is 
two miles to the westward from Mandeville, on 
the Covington road, upon a vranch of the. Ha- 
chunchuba, or Alligator Bayou. This is known 
as Killdara, or “the cabin of the oak.” Anoth- 
er lies half-way between Mandeville and Bayou 
Lacombe, at the Ravine aux Cannes. Still anoth- 
er chapel, but with dwelling isolated, is close on 
Bayou Lacombe. It is this chapel which the 
abbé lovingly called the “Nook.” Here it is 
that, after the loss of his first chapel at Buchu- 
wa, he made his head-quarters. The Nook itself 
must be forever memorable in the simple annals 
of the mission. Within its peaceful shadows a 
band of the last Chahtas of Louisiana, after the 
ruin brought on them by the civil war, grouped 
themselves for protection. Here they remained 
for some time, but not being sure of springs of 
pure water for drinking, they gradually dispersed, 
family after family, to settle in more favorable 
localities, never, however, straying very far. 
Since then the abbé was unable to reunite 
them in a community, A poet might well call 
this Nook nature’s chosen place of prayer, it is 
80 easy to fancy all around it that subtle harmony 
which often exists unrecognized between nature 
andman. The brier and nettle, with all the hum- 
ble undergrowth of the woods, creep close to the 
little chapel without fear, as beseems the poor 
whom Christ loved. Close by, the bayou rolls 
deep and sluggish, while the trees it has seen 
spring from its fertile banks stand a little apart 
from the shrine, as though, while they cast all 
around strong balsamic fragrance, they might be 
sinners repentant yet not wholly absolved. Pines 
tower straight and trim, the true sergeants of the 
forest. Copals, proud of their burden of incense, 
push forward like messengers eager to deliver it. 
The lofty cypress, with its knotted knees rising 
from a thousand Southern swamps — already 
doomed, without knowing it, under its ghostly 
drapery of Spanish-moss—strives to gain favor 
through its half-coquette, half-nun like leaves. 
Close, very close, to the cypress nestles that su- 
perb type of the voluptuousness of the Louisiana 
forest—the Magnolia grandiflora, elsewhere a 
buona roba ; in this place—who can tell ?—a re- 
pentant Magdalen. Here, also, one catches odors 
surely more at home under far Judean skies, 
for from the gallery of the chapel can be seen 
that most holy of trees the olive, richer than any 
other in the inspired imagery of prophets and 
apostles. Though wild, it grows in its ancient 
fatness in all these parts, and its gray-green 
leaves make a shimmer of silver in the sunlight 
its Eastern elders delight in. 

In addition to being the main chapel, the Nook 
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has gained a peculiar sacredness. It is the site 
of the celebration of the solitary relic of their 
old superstition which Chahta-Ima was will- 
ing to allow his converts. The Feast of the Dead 
—the last remnant of the most tender, as it is 
the most loyal, type of ancestral worship known 
in this country—is always held at the Nook. 
Special periods are fixed for the solemnity, gen- 
erally twice a year. These periods fall on dates 
well understood beforehand, They are anniver- 
saries of reunion shared in by all the Chahtas 
east of the Mississippi. Indians formerly came 
in great numbers from other parts of Louisiana, 
from Mississippi and far Alabama, beating down 
the road with the tramp of generations into a trail 
so deep that, though worn and long out of use, it 
can still be traced as it runs, grass-grown, from 
plantation to plantation, They still come, footsore 
at the end of the long journey, but from year to 
year the company of mourners shows a thinning 
line. Chahta-Ima has from the first, with his in- 
tense sympathy, held firmly the key which both 
unlocks the door to the deepest Indian sensibili- 
ties and opens their hearts to him. “ You meet 
here,” he tells them in their own musical tongue— 
“you come here as brethren every year to honor 
your ancestors. This is well, my children. Here 
too you always find your white father, Chabta- 
Ima. He honors their memory with you.” 

Abbé Rovugverte’s was one of those happily 
balanced lives whereof the later notes neither 
jar with nor are jarred by its earlier. One of 
those “ solitary souls” of whom St. JenomE speaks 
with rapture, he found in his humble cell in the 
city and in the forest the “ vast extent of para- 
dise.” He rejuiced, nevertheless, that the even- 
ing shadows grew long, although for that he was 
never ready to fold his hands. No such philos- 
ophy of ease and selfish indulgence ever entered 
Chahta-Ima’s mind. He did not die in his chapel 
in the woods, as had been his desire, but the gentle 
ministrations of the Sisters of Charity of the Ho- 
tel Dieu made his last days pleasant. For a year 
he had been nursed by them, hovering between 
death and life, and when the end came, he was 
mourned by the last remnant of his beloved 
Chahtas with a grief passing any that the red 
man will ever again feel for the loss of any of 
the race that has dispossessed him. 

Joun Dimitry. 
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My first consideration was to make him more 
clean, wherefore I fetched some water from a riv- 
ulet which I had noticed flow nigh to that place, 
and washed his hands and face and so much of 
his body as seemed to me fitting. Then I gath- 
ered some fresh palm leaves and covered them 
over with a bit of sail which I found rolied up 
in the back part of the hut, and having thus 
made thereof a clean and comfortable bed, I car- 
ried the poor wretch thither and laid him upon it. 

As I had eaten nothing that morning, I went 
back into the town and bought a lump of meat 
and some fresh fruit, and then back again to the 
hut, I noticed here and there some that stood 
and looked after me, though they said nothing 
to me, nor molested me in any manner. I after- 
ward found that my guide had so spread the 
news of my going to England’s hut that many 
knew it, and accredited me with being a friend 
of the pirate’s, and even a partaker in his wicked 
and nefarious deeds. Whether it was from this 
or from fear of contagion of the fever I know 
not, but certain it is I was never once molested 
so long as I was upon that island. : 

When I returned to the hut it seemed to me 
that the sick man had less fever than when I 
left him, which perhaps happened from the re- 
freshment of the washing that I had given him; 
though it might have been that the crisis of his 
distemper had arrived, and that his complaint 
had now lessened in its intensity. 

Some time after mid-day I was sitting beside 
the sick man, fanning both him and myself, for 
though the nights were cool at this season of 
the year, the middle of the day was both exceed- 
ing hot and sultry. He had ceased in his in- 
cessant and continuous muttering and talking, 
and was now lying quite silent, though breathing 
short and quick with the fever. 

Suddenly he spoke. ‘* Who are you 2” said he, 
in a quick, sharp voice. 

I thought at first he was still rambling in his 
mind; but when I looked at him I saw that his 
bloodshot eyes were fixed upon me. I placed 
my hand upon his brow, and though still very 
hot, I fancied that the skin was not so dry nor 
so hard as it had been. 

“Who are you?” said he, again in the same 
tone. ‘ 

“There,” said I, “lie still and rest. You have 
been mightily sick.” 

“Is it Jack Mackra ?” said he. 

*“ Yes,” said I. 

“ And what do you do here 9” said he. 

“IT am come to care for you just now,” said I; 
“but now rest quietly, for I will not answer one 
single question more, and that I promise you.” 

He did not seek to speak again, but lay quite 
still, as though meditating; and presently, as I 
sat fanning him, I saw him close his eyes, and 
after a while, by his deep and regular breathing, 
knew that he was asleep, and that his fever had 
turned. : 

As I remember all the circumstances concern- 
ing these things I think to this time I had given 
little if any thought concerning the treasure of 
which I had been in quest; but now, seeing the 
sick man fairly asleep, and in what seemed to me 
a fair way to mend, my mind went instantly back 
to it again, for I felt well assured that I should 
find it or some signs of it about the placé where 
I then was. ; 

It is not needful to recount all the manner in 
which I prosecuted my search for the gem, for 
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not only did I examine every scrap of paper about 
the place in hopes of finding some matter con- 
cerning it, but I sounded the walls, and pierced 
wellnigh every inch of the dirt floor with a sharp- 
ened stick of wood, but found not one single 
sign of it anywhere. I even searched in the 
pockets of the breeches which the sick man wore, 
and of his coat and waistcoat, which hung against 
the wall, but discovered nothing to reward my 
search, all that I found there being a book of 
needles and thread, a tailor’s thimble, a great 
piece of tobacco, such as seafaring men always 
carry with them, a ball of yarn about half the 
bigness of an orange, ‘and a hasp-knife. 

I cannot tell the bitter disappointment that 
took possession of me when my search proved 
to be of so little avail, for I had felt so sure of 
finding the jewel or some traces of it, and had 
felt so sure of being able to secure it again, 
that I could not bear to give up my search, but 
continued it after every single hope had expired. 

When I was at last compelled to acknowledge 
to myself that I had failed, I fell into a most 
unreasonable rage at the poor, helpless, fever- 
stricken wretch, though I had but just now been 
doing all that Jay in my power to aid him and to 
help him in his trouble and his sickness. “ Why 
should I not leave him to rot where he is?” I 
cried, in my anger; “why should I continue to 
succor one who has done so much to injure me, 
and to rob me of all usefulness and honor in this 
world?” I ran out of the cabin, and up and 
down, as one distracted, hardly knowing whither 
I went. But by-and-by it was shown me what 
was right with more clearness, and that I should 
not desert the poor and helpless wretch in his 
hour of need; wherefore I went back to the 
hut and fell to work making a broth for him 
against he should awake, for I saw that the fever 
was broken, and that he was like to get well. 

I did not give over my search for the stone in 
‘one day, nor two, nor three, but continued it 
whenever the opportunity offered and the pirate 
was asleep, but with as little success as at first, 
though I hunted everywhere. As for Captain 
England himself, he began to mend from the 
very day upon which I came, for he awoke from 
his first sleep with his fever nigh gone, and all 
the madness cleared away from his head; but he 
never once, for a long while, spoke of the strange- 
ness of my caring for him in his sickness, nor 
how I came to be there, nor of my reasons for 
coming. Nevertheless, from where he lay he fol- 
lowed me with his eyes in all my motions when- 
ever I was moving about the hut. 

One day, however, after I had been there a 
little over a week, against which time he was 
able to lie in a rude hammock whici I had slung 
up in front of the door, he asked me of a sud- 
den if any of his cronies had lent a hand at 
nursing him when he was sick, and I told him no. 

“ And how came you to undertake it ?” says he. 

“Why,” said I, “I was here on business, aud 
found you lying nigh dead in this place.” 

He looked at me for a little while in a mighti- 
ly strange way, and then suddenly burst into a 
great loud laugh. After that he lay still for 
a while, watching me, but presently he spoke 
again. 

“ And did you find it 2” says he. 

“Find what 2” I asked, after a bit, for I was all 
struck aback at the question, and could not at 
first find one word to say. But he only burst out 
laughing again. ‘ Why,” says he, ‘“ you psalm- 
singing, Bible-reading, straight-laced Puritan 
skippers are as keen as a sail-needle ; you'll come 
prying about in a man’s house looking for what 
you would like to find, and all under a pretence 
of doing an act of humanity, but, after all, you 
find an honest devil of a pirate is a match for 
you.” 

I made no answer to this, but my heart sank 
within me, for I perceived what I might have 
known before, that he had observed the object of 
my coming thither. 

He soon became strong enough to move about 
the place a little, and from that time I noticed a 
great change in him, and that he seemed to re- 
gard me in a very evil way. One evening when 
I came into the hut, after an absence in the town, 


I saw that he had taken down one of his pistols: 


from the wall, and was loading it and picking the 


flint. He kept that pistol by him for a couple of. 
days, and was forever fingering it, cocking it and’ 


then lowering the hammer again. 

I do not know why he did not shoot me 
through the brains at this time, for I verily believe 
that he had it upon his mind to do so, and that 
‘nore than once. - And now, in looking back upon 
the business, it appears to me to be little less 
than a miracle that I came forth from this adven- 
ture with my life. Yet had I certainly known 
that death was waiting upon me, I doubt that [ 
should have left that place, for, in truth, now that 
I had escaped from the Lavinia, as. above nar- 
rated, I had nowhere else to go, nor could I ever 
show my face in England or amongst my own 

le again. 
“ae a stood until one morning the 
whole business came to an end so suddenly and 
so unexpectedly that for a long while I felt as 
though all might be a dream from which I should 
soon awake. 

We were sitting together silently, he in a very 
moody and bitterhumor, He had his pistol lying 
across his knees as he used to do at that time. 

Suddenly he turned to me as though in a fit of 
rage. “Why do you stay about this accursed 
fever hole?” cried he; ‘“ what do you want here 
with your saintly face and your godly airs ?” 

“T stay here,” said I, bitterly, “ because I have 
nowhere else to go.” 

“ And what do you want ?” said he. 

“That you know,” said I, ‘as well as I myself.” 

“ And do you think,” said he, “ that I will give 
it to you?” 

“No,” said I, “that I do not.” 

“ Look ’ee, Jack Mackra,” said he, very slowly, 
“you are the only man hereabouts who knows 
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anything of that red pebble” (here he raised his 
pistol and aimed it directly at my bosom); “ why 
shouldn’t I shoot you down like a dog, and be 
done with you forever? I’ve shot many a bet- 
ter man than you for less than this.” 

I felt every nerve thrill as I beheld the pistol 
set against my breast, and his cruel, wicked eyes 
behind the barrel; but I steeled myself to stand 
steadily and to face it. 

“You may shoot, if you choose, Edward Eng- 
land,” said I, “for I have nothing more to live 
for. I have lost my honor and all except my life 
through you, and you might as well take that as 
the rest.” 

He withdrew the pistol, and sat regarding me 
for a while with a most baleful look, and for a 
time I do believe that my life hung in the bal- 
ance with the weight of a feather to move it 
either way. Suddenly he thrust his hand into 
his bosom, and drew forth the ball of yarn which 
I had observed among other things in his pocket. 
He flung it at me with all his might, with a great 
cry as though of rage and of anguish. “Take 
it,” he roared,“‘and may the devil go with you! 
And now away from here, and be quick about it, 
or I will put a bullet through your bead even 
yet.” 

I knew as quick as lightning what it was that 
was wrapped in the ball of yarn, and leaping for- 
ward I snatched it up and ran as fast as I was 
able away from that place. I heard another roar, 
and at the same time the shot of a pistol and the 
whiz of a bullet, and my hat went spinning off 
before me as though twitched from off my head. 
I did not stop to pick it up, but ran on without 
stopping; but even yet, to this day, I cannot tell 
whether Edward England missed me through 
purpose or through the trembling of weakness, 
for he was a dead-shot, and I myself once saw 
him snap the stem of a wineglass with a pistol 
bullet at an ordinary in Jamaica, 

As for me, the whole thing had happened so 
quickly and so unexpectedly that I had no time 
either for joy or exultation, but continued to run 
on bareheaded as though bereft of my wits, for 
I knew I held in my hand not only the great 
ruby, but also my honor and all that was dear to 
me in my life. : 

But although England had so freely given me 
the stone, I knew that I must remain in that 
place no longer. I still had between three and 
four guineas left of the money which I had 
brought ashore with me when I left the Lavinia. 
With this I hired a French fisherman to trans- 
port me to Madagascar, where I hoped to be able 
to work my passage either to Europe or back to 
the East Indies. 

As fortune would have it, we fell in with an 
English bark, the Kensington, bound for Calcut, 
off the north coast of that land, and I secured a 
berth aboard of her, shipping as an ordinary 
seaman, for I had no mind to tell my name, and 
so be forced to disclose the secret of the great 
treasure which I had with me. After arriving at 
Calcut I was fortunate enough to be able to find’ 
a vessel ready to sail for Bombay, whereon I se- 
cured a berth, and so arrived safe at that place 
about the middle of March. 

I had unrolled the ball of yarn and looked. at 
the stone so soon as I had been able to do so 
after getting it into my possession. Then, find- 
ing that it was safe and unhurt as I had seen it 
last, I had rolled it up again, for I could perceive 
that there was no better hiding-place for it than 
the one the cunning pirate had provided. So 
for all this last voyage I had carried a fortune of 
three hundred and fifty thousand pounds in my 
pocket wrapped up in a ball of yarn. 


It was early in the morning when we arrived 
at Bombay, and so soon as I was able I disclosed 
my name and condition to the captain under 
whom I had sailed, and contrived to impress him 
with the importance of my commission, without 
disclosing anything to him in regard to the stone. 
He was very complacent to me, and would have 
had me dress myself in a more fitting manner, 
and in some of his own clothes, for I was clad no 
better than the other seamen with whom I had 
consociated for all this time, but I was too im- 
patient to delay my going ashore for one moment 
longer than was needful, so he kindly sent me 
off without any further stay. 

I went straight to the Residency, and though 
the attendants would have stayed me, I so insist- 
ed, both with words and with force, that they 
were constrained to show me directly into the 
presence’ of the Governor. 

I found him seated with Mistress Pamela at 


breakfast, beneath the shade of a wide veranda - 


overlooking a beautiful and luxuriant garden. 
The Governor arose as I came forward, looking 
very much surprised at my boldness in so forcing 
my presence upon his privacy. As for Mis- 
tress Pamela, I beheld her eyes grow wide and 
her face as white as marble, and thereby knew 
that she had recognized me upon the instant. 

I came direct to the table, and drawing forth 
the jewel, still wrapped in the yarn (for my agi- 
tation had been so great that I had not thought 
to unroll the covering from the stone), I laid it 
upon the table, with my hands trembling as 
though with an ague. 

““What does all this mean?” cried the Gov- 
ernor. ‘ Who are you, and what do you want?” 
For I was mightily changed in my appearance by 
the rough life through which I liad passed, and 
he did not recognize me. 

But I only pointed to the ball of yarn. “ Open 
it,’ I cried; ‘“ for God’s sake, open it !”’ 

I saw a sudden light come into Mistress Pa- 
mela’s eyes. She clasped her hands, and repeat- 
ed after me, “Open it! open it!” j 

The Governor himself seemed to be impressed 


by our emotion, for instead of troubling himself: 


to unwind the yarn, he snatched up a bread-knife 
and cut through the strands, so that they fell 
apart, and the jewel rolled out upon the white 
linen table-cover. 
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The Governor gazed upon it as though thun- 
der-struck. Presently he slowly raised his eyes 
and looked at me. “ What is this 2” said he. 

In the mean time I had somewhat recovered 
from my excessive emotion. “Sir,” said I, “it 
is the Rose of Paradise.” 

“ And you” 

“Tam Captain John Mackra.” 

The Governor grasped my hand, and shook it 
most warmly, “Sir,” said he, “ Captain Mackra; 
I am vastly delighted to find you such a man as 
my niece has always maintained you to be. The 
little rebel has led me a most disturbed and dis- 
quieted life ever since I was constrained to order 
you back to England under restraint. I now 
leave you a captive in her hands, trusting to her 
to give you a famous dish of tea, whilst I go and 
consign this great treasure to some place of safe- 
keeping. I shall soon return, for 1 am most im- 
patient to hear your narrative of those events 
which led to the recovery of this stone.” 

So saying, he turned and left us, bearing the 
Rose of Paradise with him, and I sat down toa 
dish of tea with Mistress Pamela. 

When the Governor returned he had first to 
listen to other matters than those concerning the 
Rose of Paradise, for, with bis consent, Pamela 
Boon had promised to be my wife. 

THE END. 


THE WHEAT FIELDS OF DAKOTA. 

First in area comes Texas, then California, and 
third the Territory of Dakota. Climatically Da- 
kota presents great diversity. In the northeast 
and southeast the soil is surprisingly rich, the 
climate moist, not over-severe in winter, and well 
adapted to the cultivation of cereals. The west- 
ern portion of the Territory falis within the arid 
region. Rain is scarce, and until irrigation can 
be carried out it will remain unproductive. In 
the southwest the Black Hills range produces the 
precious metals, but excepting in its proximity 
the surface of the Territory is flat, with an aver- 
age height of 2000 feet above the level of the 
sea. In many parts of it are wide areas consist- 
ing of a dark loamy soil of considerable depth—a 
land particularly adapted to the growing of ce- 
reals. Within the last twenty years great atten- 
tion has been paid to the cultivation of wheat in 
Dakota. From a product of only 945 bushels in 
the whole Territory made in 1860, in 1880 the 
harvest was 2,830,289 bushels, It is probable 
that in 1890 this product will be much more than 
doubled in quantity. The Northern Pacific Rail- 
road carries a large proportion of the wheat, and 
it finds its principal market at Duluth. Wheat 
farms of enormous size are found within the Ter- 
ritory, there being one of not less than 100,000 
acres. On such a vast domain as this, economy 
in labor is everything. The flat prairie-land al- 
lows of the most approved mechanica! appliances, 
and in harvest-time innumerable reaping-ma- 
chines are used. Nothing can be more startling 
than to see approaching a huge battery, as. it 
were, of these reapers, drawn by their three horses 
yoked abreast. As far as the eye can see, over a 
vast frontage, the line advances, and even at a 
long distance the revolutions of the blades of the 
mowers can be heard. The golden wheat falls in 
huge windrows, sometimes to be taken by other 
machines and made into sheaves, or to be han- 
died by the harvesters. Mounted “ bosses” ride 
from point to point and superintend the work. 
In ploughing, harrowing, sowing, the best and 
most approved labor-saving implements are used. 
A Dakota wheat farm of size seems to be rath- 





er a factory where cereals are to be produced - 


than a tract of Jand dependent on ordinary agri- 
cultural methods. Mr. ZogBaum’s sketch  pre- 
sents just such a wheat farm when the big 
line of reaping-machines is on its march. All 
along the front the machines are advancing. It 
is hot and heavy work, for the sun is powerful in 
these regions, and there is no shade. The boss 
scans the men at their tasks, and in a few min- 
utes, spurring his horse, may be far down the 
line, directing the labors of other hands. The 
sight is unique, for in no other part of the world 
cau such a wheat field be seen as in Dakota. 





PICTURES FROM MORMON 
LAND. 


Oxe will see by looking at Mr. Granam’s 
sketches that there are parts of Salt Lake City 
which have a well-seasoned and even venerable 
look. The wall which the Saints built around 
their town seems older than forty years, possibly 
because most defences of the sort are of a miich 
greater age and suggest _—_ far back. Bits 
of this wall appear in the sketch of the Tithing 
Office, and in that of the former residence of the 
Younes. The growths of a quick and luxuriant 
soil contribute also to produce the effect of age. 

Out of Salt Lake City a railroad runs down to 
the edge of the inland sea from which the city 
takes its name. One travelling along this road 
passes through such a landscape as Mr. Granam 
affords us glimpses of. There are rich pastures 
and abundant flocks. The. fruit trees bend be- 
neath the burden of their product, and there are 
lines of shapely poplars which, as well as the 
varied coloring of the fields, remind one of the 
French and parts of the German country. The 
pyramidal heaps of salt scattered over the mea- 
dows near the lake are of simple manufacture. 
It is only necessary to permit shallow pools of 
the lake water to evaporate under the action of 
the.sun, when the salt remains. The pyramids, 
into which it is gathered for convenience, are 
about eight feet in height. 

The railroad terminates at the lake in a resort’ 
which bears to Salt Lake City the same relation 
that Coney Island bears to New York. It is not 
quite so bewildering a place as Coney Island, of 
course; it lacks the great elephant and some of 
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the other reckless enterprises with which this 
populace is astonished and beguiled, but it is 
not without considerable attractions. Much of 
the.lake scenery is very charming, and the indif- 
ferent swimmer has the advantage of a water so 
dense that he feels a cork-like buoyancy when he 
is in it, although its salty strength makes his eyes 
smart and his skin tingle somewhat unpleasantly. 
Moreover, to quote from Mr. Ernest InGERsoui.'s 
article in Harper’s MaGazing, fatal consequences 
are likely to ensue if any of the brine is swal- 
lowed ; it not only chokes, but is described as 
fairly burning the tissues of the throat and 
lungs. While this occurs only in exceptional 
cases, some lives are thus destroyed every sum- 
mer, and many persons suffer extremely from a 
single accidental swallow. 

“ Tithing Office” is a title with poetry in it. In 
other places an office with the same functions 
would very likely be called a tax office, but not 
the less the Mormon name is aceurate as well as 
pleasing. Here the people turn in their tithes or 
allotted contributions for the support of the Mor- 
mon system. The ‘“ Woman’s Exponent Office” 
is a title of less euphony, but interestingly formal 
and vaguely significant. The great Temple, which 
has been long building and is not yet completed, 
is a handsome and (considering the place) an am- 
bitious structure. Its projectors intended that it 
should be noteworthy, and its estimated cost was 
ten million dollars. The broad dome of the Tab- 
ernacle is a striking object rising amid the rich 
foliage of the fruit trees with which every door- 
yard in Salt Lake City is abundantly provided. 
The temple at Logan is a fair sample of many 
scattered through the Mormon land, 





MARBLEHEAD. 


Tux town of Marblehead cannot be found at 
the railroad station nor in the neighborhood of 
the big home of the Eastern Yacht Club on the 
Neck. In truth, the stranger who looks for it 
among the summer cottages and the more pre- 
tentious houses that are occupying the sightly 
hills along the extensive shore line will never 
discover that an eld town, different from any- 
thing he has seen in this country, exists under 
the crust with which modern life has covered it. 
The fishing business has gone away to Gloucester, 
and the big shoe factory has taken the place of 
the packing-house and fish-flakes. The voung 
men and women earn their weekly wages at the 
bench, and the catching of cod and mackerel is 
for sport or for the family meal. Nevertheless 
the old town built by the settlers from the Chan- 
nel Islands and their immediate descendants is 
still to be found, and it will well repay the most 
painstaking search. Its streets are like bird 
tracks. Its houses were built wherever they could 
be perched. Sometimes a resident may look from 
his perch into the chimneysof his neighbor across 
the way, while in contiguous streets, although one 
may enjoy more regularity of elevation, the front 
windows of one house may command a fine view 
of the rear of the next domicile. Up and down 
one goes through the streets, making abrupt 
turns, coming suddenly to the end of the way, 
and finding everywhere the salty reminiscences 
of the old fishermen who a hundred and fifteen 
years ago expressed their unavoidable disesteem 
and reluctant irreverence for the British Parlia- 
ment. 

The town is on a rocky promontory that pushes 
out into the sea, and makes a protecting shoulder 
for Salem Harbor. It looks up across the waters 
to the woody shore of Beverly Farms, and further 
on to Thatcher’s Light. Over a narrow bay of 
its own lies the Neck, with which the town is 
connected by a causeway of white sand that is 
always cooled by the breezes that blow through 
Marblehead Harbor, or in from the larger expanse 
of Massachusetts Bay. Down from the stony 
point of the town side we may see stretching out 
into the bay the crumbling wharves of Salem, 
once crowded with shipping from the East Indies, 
and now tenanted only by cat-boats and the like 
small craft. In the little harbor in front of the 
club-house is the fleet of the Eastern Yacht 
Club, and off the sea-side of the Neck is what tie 
New England people think the noblest course for 
racing in the country. There are very few love- 
lier views than those from the white light-house 
at the end of the Neck, one of which, that of the 
town, Mr. Fenn has given us in the accompanying 
picture. The tall towers which mark Marblehead 
to those who ave far out at sea rise above tlie 
long level line of roofs and trees, all making a 
silhouette against the clear skies or the red sun- 
sets that are characteristic of the North Shore. 
There is a splendid mass of color on this coast. 
The rocks are tinted with red, the waters are deep 
blue with the north and east winds, and the foli- 
age and grass retain their freshness far toward 
the autumn. All about tle waters that wash the 
shores are scattered islands whose names bear 
testimony to the imaginative powers of the set- 
tlers. There are Big Misery and Little Misery, 
Satan, and The Cat—names full of suggestive- 
ness to men ‘who know the perils of these seas. 

A quaint people came to Marblehead from Jer- 
sey and Guernsey soon after Winrnrop went to Sa- 
lem, and for many years they retained their char- 
acteristic habits and speech. The latter differed 
from that of all the rest of New England. They 
got their living from the sea, because the land 
had nothing to yield to them—nothing, at least, 
until the factory took the place of agriculture. 
When that time came, streets were laid out with 
more regard to rectangles and definiteness of pur- 
pose, and modern structures hid the old cottages, 
as modern manners, habits, and form of speech 
developed the ancient mariner into the modern 
fisher for lobsters and the catcher ef cunners and 
mackerel from rocks and dories. But still the 
flavor of the place may be found, and it is well 
worth a day’s journey to get a taste of the an- 
tique life that lingers about the fiae old town. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTH.* 


_ 


THE CHATTANOOGA DISTRICT. 


ALtuoved in travelling from Knoxville to Chat- © 
tanooga, and thence to Nashville, through’ the 
heart of the coal and iron regions of Tennessee, 
the Harrer party found but little time for the 
examination of geological fyrmations, what they 
saw and what they learned from reliable sources 
of information was more than sufficient to satisfy 
them that they were traversing a country of ex- 
traordinary mineral wealth and great industrial 
enterprise. In the most unsuspected places they 
came upon pig-iron furnaces in full blast, gazed 
into the black mouths of coal-mines or the yawn- 
ing depths from which red hematite, limonite, or 
magnetic iron ore was being raised to the surface 
in vast quantities. They saw endless rows of 
flaming coke-ovens that reminded them of Con- 
nelisville and Johnstown, and every siding was 
occupied by trains of heavily laden coal or coke 
cars. At Chattanooga they found scores of mills, 
founderies, shops, and works for the utilization 
of pig-iron, and everywheve rose tall chimneys, 
while the air resounded with the metallic clang 
of iron-working implements. Their stay in this 
region was skort, but it was long enough for them 
to become impressed with the fact that Iron is 
its king, and that Chattanooga is the principal 
seat of his dominion. 

This city is a significant index to the character 

of present Southern development, and a monu- 
ment of its industrial progress. Founded in 1836, 
and first called “‘ Ross’s Landing,” after the fa- 
mous Cherokee chief Jonn Ross, who resided 
near by in a house that is still standing, the geo- 
graphical position of the place at once assured 
its future importance. It is located on the south 
bank of the Tennessee River, at the only suitable 
ferry crossing and boat landing for a iong dis- 
tance either way, and directly in the line of a 
great natural highway north and south through 
the mountains, which made it the focal point for 
several inter-State wagon-roads, as it is now for 
eight trunk lines of railway. During the civil 
war it was the strategic stronghold for which 
great armies fought stubbornly; and the sides 
of Lookout Mountain, which overshadows the city, 
were the scene of the “ battle among the clouds” 
—one of the most remarkable exhibitions of dar- 
ing assault and heroic defence of the entire con- 
flict. Chattanooga became a huge fortified en- 
campment, and upon the proclamation of peace it 
was a city without houses, stores, public build- 
ings, or people, save such scum of humanity as 
invariably forms the tattered fringe of great ar- 
mies, It was born anew in 1866, and in 1870 had 
six thousand poverty-stricken inhabitants, a few 
hundred thousand dollars of manufacturing cap- 
ital, and little else save its splendid location and 
the immense but undeveloped mineral wealth of 
its tributary territory. For ten years from the 
time of its re-birth the city suffered from floods, 
small-pox, lawlessness, and overwhelming finan- 
cial disaster, but struggling bravely on, with a 
never-shaken faith in its own future, it finally be- 
gan to lift its head from the mire of misfortune, 
and in 1876 to attract outside attention as the 
centre of a promising iron industry. 

To-day Chattanooga has 30,000 inhabitants, 
maintains three large blast-furnaces within its 
corporate limits, and is the financial distributing 
point for a dozen more in its district. Among 
its industrial establishments may be numbered 
eight founderies and machine shops; the same 
number of works for the making of agricultural 
implements, among which is the only plough fac- 
tory south of Louisville; a cotton compress; two 
steam-boiler shops; three rolling-mills ; saw shops ; 
a scale manufactory; car shops; the Southern 
Steel-works ; the immense Roane works, with a 
daily capacity of two hundred and fifty tons of 
Bessemer steel rails ; two stove-works; a gigantic 
steam-fory,., the sole representative of its kind 
south of tl. Ohio River; two immense tanneries, 
one of which (that of Fayerweatuer & Laprew) 
is the largest in the world; the SHinkie, Hakri- 
son, & Howarp pipe-works, formerly located in 
St. Louis, and the most extensive foundery of its 
kind on the continent; and a host of smaller in- 
dustries, The abandoned military camp of a 
score of years ago has become a prosperous city 
of broad streets and avenues, unpaved as yet, but 
bounded by blocks of well-stocked stores, fine 
public buildings, many churches (several of which 
present architectural features that would justify 
pride in any community), two universities, and a 
public-school system, modelled after the best in 
the North, that affords ample facilities for the 
education of its six thousand school - children. 
During one week of last January real estate to 
the amount of over a million of dollars was sold 
in the city. 

In its immediate vicinity are some of the grand- 
est and most picturesque scenic resorts in the 
South, to many of which is attached a vivid his- 
toric interest. Lookout Mountain (to whose sum- 
mit a narrow-gauge railroad has recently been 
built), Mission Ridge, and Chickamauga are names 
to be forever embalmed in the memories of 
Americans ; and these, with a dozen other equal- 
ly beautiful places, form charming objective 
points for walks or drives aboit the city. With- 
in its limits is located a national cemetery, on 
whose gentle slopes, beneath the shadows of 
grand forest trees, sleep 13,000 Union soldiers. 

Besides its mineral industries, Chattanooga has 
within a few years become surrounded by a sys- 
tem of most prolific and profitable truck and 

“ The previous articles and illustrations of this se- 
ries were published as follows: Lynchburg, Virginia, 
in No. 1563; Richmond, Virginia, in No. 1569; Dan- 
ville, Virginia, in No. 1571; Atlanta, Georgia, in No. 
1573; Augusta, Georgia, in No. 1575; Birmingham, 
Alabama, in No. 1579; North Carolina, in No. 1581; 
Knoxville, Tennessee, in No. 1585; Nashville, Tennes- 
see, in No. 1590; and Mobile and Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, in No. 1595, of the Weemty. Copies of these 


issues will be sent on receipt of a remittance covering 
the cosi of the number required. 
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small-fruit farms. For these the soil of Mission 
Ridge and its adjacent flats seems peculiarly 
adapted, and lands which in 1880 could be 
bought for $10 are now worth from $150 to 
$200 per acre. 

Thus in all directions that Fortune which for 
many years persistently turned away her face 
now smiles benignly on this city of the iron king, 
and more than atones for the past by the prodi- 
gality of her present favors. But one thing more 
is needed to entice capital more readily to its 
gates, and that is unobstructed water communi- 
cation with the Mississippi. Even this will be 
provided before the close of the current year, 
when the government engineers shall have com- 
pleted their great work at Mussel Slioals, in the 
Tennessee River, 195 miles below Chattanooga, 
thus rendering it navigable for large steam-boats 
from its mouth to the city and far above. This 
work is of such magnitude and importance that 
it wi:l form the subject of a separate paper in 
this series of articles. 

he coal-measures of Tennessee, covering more 
than 5000 square miles of territory, form a part 
of those vast Appalachian fields that extend in a 
southwesterly direction from northern Peunsyl- 
vania across that State, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, a corner of Georgia, and so on down 
until they disappear in central Alabama. In east- 
ern Tennessee their outcrop is on the Cumberland 
table-lands, where, elevated above the drainage- 
level of intersecting valleys, the beds are accessi- 
ble by drifts, that can be easily worked, drained, 
and ventilated. From Cumberland Gap to Chat- 
tanooga, and for 150 miles further south, coal ex- 
ists in a continuous deposit of from one to three 
workable veins, lying above drainage, and so sit- 
uated as to be mined at the minimum of expense. 

Following the general trend of these vast coal- 
fields for seventy miles, and bisecting them with 
a broad valley of easy grades, is the Sequatchie 
River, which joins the Tennessee twenty miles 
west of Chattanooga. On the eastern slopes of 
this valley, and continuing along its entire length, 
are rich beds of red hematite iron ore in seams 
that average five feet in thickness. These veins 
and their enclosing walls of green shale lie one 
above the other like the crumpled leaves of an 
ill-used book, until in some places they are pitch- 
ed in sharp anticliual ridges, and in others sunk 
in deep troughs or valleys, but always with ex- 
posed edges readily discovered and easy of access. 
Between these ore beds and the coal-measures 
lies a most excellent quality of limestone, con- 
taining ninety-six per cent. of carbonate of lime. 
Here also is found a dolomite holding twenty-five 
per cent. of carbonate of magnesia, and invalua- 
ble in certain processes for the dephosphorizing 
of pig-iron. Thus in this favored valley exist the 
extraordinary conditions of a mild climate, fertile 
soil, and salubrious mountain air; easy grades and 
every facility for railway construction ; a naviga- 
ble waterway; a good quality of coking coal on 
one side, a superior quality of iron ore on the 
other, the best of fluxing material between them ; 
thousands of acres of magnificent forest timber 
clothing its hill-sides, adjoining districts rich in 

the diverse ores needful for admixture with its 
own product, and a home market with a daily in- 
creasing demand for vast quantities of pig-iron. 
A more perfect combination of natural advan- 
tages for the production of iron and for its man- 
ufacture into various useful forms cannot be con- 
ceived, and that capitalists did not long ago pour 
their treasure into this region can only be because 
of their ignorance of its existence and capabilities. 

The development of the resources of the Se- 
quatchie Valley and its adjacent districts has, 
however, been begun, and is being rapidly push- 
ed by the Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad 
Company, who are among the largest coal and 
iron producers of the South. At the mouth of 
the valley,on the north side of the Tennessee 
River, they have located the town of South Pitts- 
burg, which has every promise of becoming one 
of the great iron markets of the country. Here, 
on a strip of level bottom-land two miles wide, 
bounded on one side by a deep navigable river 
and on the other by a range of high protecting 
hills, in the midst of what was an extensive peach 
and apple orchard, the company is building a 
third blast-furnace, in addition to the two already 
erected, and a village of comfortable cottages for 
their employés. Two more furnaces are to be 
built by the Sequxtchie Valley Iron and Coal 
Company, a sad-iron (flat-iron) works and a saw- 
mill are already in operation, a brick-yard has 
been opened, stove-works, pipe- works, and a 
planing-mill are in process of erection, and the 
proprietors of several Northern establishments of 
similar character have already selected sites, and 
propose to remove their entire plants to South 
Pittsburg as soon as possible. The embryo city 
is connected with the outer world by a branch of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis Rail- 
way, which extends on up the Sequatchie Valley to 
Inman, and it expects shortly to enjoy the advan- 
tages of a through east and west line from the 
Memphis and Charleston Railway. The town al- 
ready contains good stores, a bank, two churches, 
and free schools for both white and colored pu- 
pils, has water-works that, with a 400 foot head, 
furnish an abundant supply of spring-water to 
every house within its limits, and a well-arranged 
Sewage system. Its ordinances prohibit the sale 
of liquor, and a stipulation to the sale of town 
lots prevents any building from occupying more 
than half the land belonging to it, thus assuring 
to all ample room for light and ventilation. On 
the heights immediately back of the town, and 
at an altitude of 1200 feet above it, are several of 
the grandest outlooks of the entire Cumberland 
range, and innumerable breezy sites for the loca- 
tion of summer cottages, several of which have 
already been thus occupied. 

_ Further up the valley, at Inman, the company 

is operating extensive iron mines that give em- 
ployment to 200 laborers, and it is about to open 
new coal- mines and establish coke-ovens that 
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will employ 600 more. At Cowun, a small sta- 
tion on the railway about forty miles from South 
Pittsburg toward Nashville, they have another 
fine furnace, which they call the Sewanee. It 
is heated by Whitewell stoves, supplied with all 
modern improvements, and has a daily capacity 
of 100 tons of pig-iron. 

From Cowan a branch line of railway climbs 
and winds for thirty-five miles up into the Cum- 
berland Mountains to Tracy City, a coal-mining 
town of 2500 inhabitants, located 2200 feet above 
sea-level, and almost entirely owned by the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Company. The 
ride to Tracy City is full of interest, and offers 
many charming views of the pleasant valley ly- 
ing far below the railway. Among the villages 

on the way are Sewanee Mountain and 
Mont Eagle. The former is the home of the 
Episcopal Bishop of Tennessee, the seat of a 
flourishing Episcopal college, and a delightful 
summer resort, largely patronized by Southerners. 
Mont Eagle is the site of extensive assembly 
grounds and buildings for the use of an annual 
summer gathering similar in its aims and man- - 
agement to that of Chautauqua. Tracy City is 
also an attractive place of summer resort, and is 
surrounded by exquisite bits of mountain and 
forest scenery, offering pleasant terminations for 
walks or drives. 

Mining operations were begun here nearly thirty 
years ago, but only since the war, and under the 
management of Superintendent Nataurst, have 
they been conducted on a large scale. Since 1880 
the average annual shipments of coal from this lo- 
cality have been 150,000 tons, and of coke 105,000 
tons, At present the daily output of coal is 1400 
tons, and the daily product of 48-hour coke from 
the 530 ovens belonging to the company is 900 
tons. In the four mines now being worked nearly 
a thousand men are employed, and of these 320 
are convicts, whose labor is confined to the Lone 
Rock Colliery, and who have no intercourse with 
the free laborers. The convict camp, which is 
maintained by the company, is a primitive struc- 
ture of logs and rough boards, guarded by men 
armed with shot-guns and perched in sentry- 
boxes built above the several angles of the walls. 
It is bright with whitewash frequently renewed, 
and is a marvel of cleanliness and rude comfort. 
The coarse food of the convicts is sweet, whole- 
some, and well cooked, each prisoner sleeps in a 
cell by bimself, and the nightly removal of cloth- 
ing is compulsory, as is the weekly bath, for which 
ample facilities are provided. The hospital is 
warm, sufficiently ventilated, and has a well-filled 
pharma ty and small library attached to it. In 
most of these respects this camp is worthy of no- 
tice as differing materially from many similar in- 
stitutions of the South. For its free laborers at 
this place the company has organized a Building 
Association, by means of which it aids every man 
who wishes to own his house and plot of ground. 
It has also established schools, and aided in the 
building of churches. The coal of the Sewanee 
seam, which is penetrated by the “Tracy City 
mines, is of a superior quality for coking, and 
from this point is furnished all the coke used in 
the Cowan and South Pittsburg furnaces. 

Many other coal, iron, furnace, and lumber com- 
panies are busily developing the enormous natu- 
ral wealth of the Chattanooga district, but it still 
offers ample space and rich returns for the in- 
vestment of capital and the establishment of in- 
telligently directed industries. The coal alone 
contained in the Cumberland plateau is estimated 
to cover 3000 square miles, with 5000 tons to the 
acre, and at the present rate of mining the vast 
ore beds contiguous to it could not be exhausted 
of their treasures in a thousand years, 

Mr. Dx Tuutsrrvr’s picture in the accompany- 
ing Supplement illustrates a pleasant incident in 
the stay of the Harper party under the hospita- 
ble roof of General W. H. Jackson, the owner of 
Belle Mead Farm, a few miles outside of Nash- 
ville. General Jackson’s stable furnished horses 
for the entire party, and his kennels an ample 
supply of hounds. The deer was found on the 
estate, and an exciting chase, of which Mr. De 
Tuutstevp has given a spirited rendering, wound 
up one of the most enjoyable days spent by the 
party in the South. Kirk Munrox. 





A SHAKESPEARIAN SCHOLAR, 


Wituiam James Roire, who in 1882 became 
president of the Martha’s Vineyard Summer In- 
stitute, and on whom in June last was conferred 
by the University of Vermont the degree of 
Doctor of Letters, is known chiefly and widely 
throughout this country as a Shakespearian 
scholar, and the course of his life has had some 
interesting phases. Though born at Newbury- 
port on December 10, 1827, much of his boy- 
hood was passed at Lowell, at the high-school, 
in which place he was prepared for college. In 
1845 he entered as a Freshman at Amherst, and 
remained in college three years, having for a 
chum J. H. Sretyr, afterward president of the 
college. Leaving Amherst, he became a teacher 
in Maryland and Massachusetts, finally going to 
Cambridge in 1862 as master of the high-school. 
Cambridge continued thenceforth to be Mr. 
Rotre’s home, though it is nineteen years since 
he ceased to be master of its high-school. 

Already his mind had turned to literature as 
a special field of study, and in 1865 he had 
brought out a Hand-Book of Latin Poetry, and 
in 1867 an edition of Craik’s well-known Eng- 
lish of Shakespeare. Stakespearé henceforth 
absorbed Mr. Rorr’s attention for many years 
—to how great an extent a glance at Harper & 
Broruers’ catalogues will readily disclose. Two 
years after giving up his position in Cambridge 
he had ready a school edition of The Merchant 
of Venice, the success of which led him to bring 
out subsequently editions of The Tempest, Julius 
Cesar, and Henry VIII. Mr. Rourx had under- 
taken these editions with no expectation that 
SHakEsPEaReE was likely to receive his constant 
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devotion for the greater part of his remaining 
life. It is certainly striking that from editing 
Craik’s little book while master of the Cam- 
bridge school he should have been led to under- 
take an enterprise which has brought substantial 
reputation to himself, and has so considerably en- 
larged public knowledge and appreciation of the 
greatest of our English poets. His first ambition 
had been simply to meet the wants of schools, 
and accordingly he had chosen the plays most in 
use in schools, At best his prospective list em- 
braced not more than half a dozen plays. But 
the success of these soon made it obvious that 
a complete edition of SHakgsPeaRE was called 
for. Thus from the small beginning made in 
1870 his work was extended in the course of the 
succeeding decade and a half to forty volumes. 
No American edition of SHakgspkarE has enjoy- 
ed a like success. Four years ago, when the last 
volume of the forty was only in press, the sale of 
the thirty-nine others had reached nearly a quar- 
ter of a million volumes. On the completion of 
the final volume the work was first offered. in 
complete sets of twenty volumes, and was called 
the Friendly Edition, but it had already become 
something quite apart from a school publication. 
Its popularity, indeed, had amply shown to what, 
large extent it was read and valued by the gen- 
eral public. 

Mr. Rotrg has been an active worker in other 
fields of literature, as the Harpers’ catalogue will 
further show. In the series of “ Rolfe’s English 
Classics” are included Goldsmith's Select Poems, 
Gray’s Select Poems, Browning's Select Poems, 
and Brownine’s Blot in the’ Scutcheon, and Other 
Dramas.’ Elsewhere, at various times, Mr. Rotrr 
has also published editions of Scorr’s Lady of 
the Lake, Marmion, Lay of the Last Miustrel, of 
separate works by TEeNNyson, and of Byron’s 
Childe Harold. 

Though Mr. Rotre was not graduated at Aim- 
herst, both Harvard and Amherst have conferred 
upon him the degree of A.M., Harvard in 1858, 
and Amherst subsequently. At the suggestion 
of President Seriye, Amherst has also enrolled 
him among the regular graduates of 1849. 








URIEL CROCKER, 


Urie, Crocker, who died on July 19 at his 
summer home in Cohasset, Massachusetts, was 
the oldest publisher in New England. His age 
was ninety years and ten months, having been 
born at Marblehead on September 13,1796. In 
his fifteenth year he was taken to Boston by his 
father and apprenticed to Samurt T. ArMsTRONG, 
printer and bookseller. He had served for two 
months as Mr. Armstrona’s “devil,” when an- - 
other lad, named Osmyn Brewster, came into the 
office, and succeeded him in the duties of that 
vocation, young Crocker taking a step upward. 
For seven years these two boys worked together 
as printers, and finally, in 1818, they purchased 
an interest in Mr. ArMsTRONG’s business. Later 
on they acquired sole possession, under the firm 
name of Crocker & Brewster. It is curious 
that the articles of this celebrated partnership 
were drawn up by Jeremian Evarts, the father 
of the senior Senator from New York. 

Crocker & Brewster for more than half a 
century were leading men in the business of pub- 
lishing books. Their reputation was continental. 
Religious and educational books were their spe- 
cialties. Scott’s Family Bible, in six volumes, 
was one of their famous enterprises, and another 
was Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. 
They had so large a trade here in New York that 
a New York branch office;was maintained, and 
when they finally sold it out.the purchasers were 
JonatHaN Leavitt and Danigt AppPLeton, the 
founder of the house of D. Appteron & Co. For 
many years it was Mr. Crocker’s habit to make 
a business journey in the fall to Portland and 
Augusta, and in the spring to New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore, using up a month in each 
trip. Here in New York he was usually joined 
by James Harper. They travelled on a steam- 
boat owned by Commodore VanpeErsiLt to 
Brunswick, New Jersey, thence by stage to Bor- 
dentown, and by steamer down the Delaware to 
Philadelphia. For fifty-three years Crocker & 
Brewster occupied the same premises in Bos- 
ton; and when they concluded to move they moved 
one door only. Finally, in 1875, they sold out to 
H. O. Houcuton & Co. 

Mr. Crocker was concerned in other weighty 
enterprises besides publishing. He was an active 
promoter of the Bunker Hill Monument project, 
and raised $40,000 for the purpose. For fifty- 
three years he was a member of the Monument 
Association. When the monument was ready for 
the capstone Mr. Crocker allowed himself to be 
used as a test weight for the hoisting apparatus 
that was to raise the stone. From the ground he 
was thus hoisted by the derrick to a point about 
twenty feet above the top of the monument: He 
was interested in various railroads—was an origi- 
nal organizer of the Old Colony, and the only sur- 
viving member of the first Board of Directors, a 
Director of the Concord Railroad, and Director, 
Vice - President, and President of the Southern 
Pacific. He was also interested in hotels, having 
been an original stockholder of the Revere House, 
and its President since it was built in 1855. He 
was a CLevecanp Republican, having previously 
voted the Republican ticket from the time the 
party was organized. 

Mr. Crocker’s life almost spans the history of 
printing in this country from the death of Frank- 
Lin to our own day. When he was born, Frank- 
Lin had been dead only six years. FRANKLIN'S 
own life takes that history back to the year 17U6. 
Another such would reach the year of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims. Mr. Crocker outlived many 
eminent publishers, and it is certainly striking 
that James Harper was born only one year in 
advance of him, that Jonn Harper was one year 
younger than he, that he bad been an apprentice 
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three years when Grorce P. Putnam was born, 
that he was within one year of the formation of 
the firm of Crocker & Brewster when Jamxs T. 
F1ELps came into the world, and that he had been 
jn business for himself three years, and was twen- 
ty-five years old, when CHar.es Scripnxr first saw 
the light. James Harper died in 1869, Jonn 
Harper in 1875, Georae P. Putnam in 1872, 
James T. Fixips in 1881, and Cuarixs Scripner 
in 1871. But an older publisher than any of 


these would be if living now is Mr. Isaac Lexa, . 


of Philadelphia. Five more years would make 
Mr. Lea a centenarian. 





THE “VOLUNTEER.” 


Tre Volunteer has had her trial trip. She is 
the last response of Mr. Epwarp Burgess, the 
designer of the Puritan and Mayflower, to the 
continuous threats of England to take the Amer- 
ica’s Cup away from us by means of a better boat 
than any we have. 

The Volunteer is very little bigger than the 
Mayflower, really ouly nine inches longer on the 
water-line, although her projecting bow makes 
her appear much longer. But apparently she is 
a much abler boat. She had her trial trip with 
ten tons less of ballast than she was designed 
for, and she carried her great sails—larger than 
the Mayflow.r’s—with surprising steadiness. It 
must be remembered that when the Mayflower 
appeared she was extremely tender, so much so 
that it was doubtful even if additional ballast 
would stiffen her up sufficiently. Some yaclits- 
men have always thought that she has not yet 
enough. 

The most interesting fact in regard to. boat- 
building of the last few years is the evident ten- 
dency of American and English designers toward 
the same type. That is, our old-fashioned “ skim- 
ming-dish” of a very broad beam and very small 
draught has grown narrow and deeper. On the 
other hand, the knife-edged cutter of English wa- 
ters, which attained its shape greatly through the 
cranky set of rules adopted for measurement, 
has been broadening out its beam and lightening 
up a trifle on the ballast. The Genesta and the 
Galatea were both of fifteen feet beam, whereas 
the Thistle is twenty; and the Volunteer, although 
a centre-board boat, will draw as much as many 
of our old-fashioned keel schooners. 

She is said to possess indications of extraordi- 
nary powers as a sea boat, and her speed seems 
to be unquestionable. One little test is perhaps 
worth referring to. When the Mayflower came 
out first, a boat by which her speed was measured 
for some time was the cutter Huron,a much 
smaller craft. In the first little chance contests 
between them the Mayflower barely came out 
ahead. On Thursday, at the Volunteer’s first 
trial trip, she got near enough to the cutter 
Bedouin, a much faster boat than the cutter 
Huron, to show a superiority almost incredible. 
From all the expressions of yachtsmen who have 
seen or read of her, including Captain Barr, of the 
Thistle, the chances for the America’s Cup staying 
in this country were never better. 





MISER FAREBROTHER.* 


By B. L. FARJEON, 


Actor oF “ Biapr-o'-Grass,” “Josuva Marvet,” 
“Go.ven Grain,” “ Guir,” ETO, 





CHAPTER IX. 
A NEW DOMESTIC DRAMA, BY UNCLE LETH. 


On the evening of the day on which Phebe re- 
ceived from her father the gift of a florin, which 
imunificent sum he deemed to be sufficient to pro- 
vide for his daughter’s birthday treat to her aunt 
and uncle Leth and her cousins, Mr. Lethbridge 
wended his way homeward from the bank, in- 
dulging, as he walked, in a more than usually 
glowing day-dream. There exists in a great num- 
ber of poor and struggling families a common 
sympathetic legend of a relation who ran away 
from horfe when very young, who has made a fab- 
ulous fortune in a distant land, and who will one 
day suddenly present himself to his astonished 
kinsfolk, and fill their hearts with joy by pouring 
untold gold into their laps. This good genius is 
always a gray-headed old, man, with bright eyes 
and a soul of good-nature,.and is, of course, in- 
variably a bachelor—a delightful fiction which in- 
sures comfortable portions to the marriageable 
girls. ‘*The Indies” used to be the favorite lo- 
cality in which the runaway uncle or cousin made 
and saved his fortune, but of late years Australia 
and America have been pressed into service. 
Such a legend had existed in Mr. Lethbridge’s 
family when he was a youngster; and as he now 
walked toward Camden Town, who should turn 
up—in his dreams—but a fabulously wealthy old 
gentleman, who had come home for the express 
purpose of presenting Mr. Lethbridge with no 
Jess a sum than'twenty thousand pounds? Here 
was a foundation for the day-dreamer to work 
upon; but it was not all. There was a most im- 
portant connection nearer to his heart, and alto- 
gether of a more tangible character. Among the 
friends of the family was a certain Fred Cornwall, 
a young barrister waiting for briefs, regarding 
whom Mrs. Lethbridge had more than once con- 
fidentially unbosomed herself to her spouse to the 
effect that she was certain “he came after Fan- 
ny.” Upto the present moment, supposing that 
Fred Cornwall had really any serious intentions, 
this was as far as he had got; but it was far 
enough for Mr. Lethbridge. The slenderest foun- 

’ dations .were sufficiently strong for his castles. 
Now, on this evening, Fred Cornwall was abroad 
on a little summer trip, and before Mr. Leth- 
bridge had started for his bank in the morning 
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his wife had whispered to him that Fanny had 
received a letter from Fred. What more was 
wanting for fancy with open eyes in London 
Streets ? 

He has ‘ett the bank. They gave him a dinner 
and a testimonial on parchment, and another in 
gold, which he carries in the left-hand pocket of 
his waistcoat. It was the pleasantest affair. 
Such things were said of him! And the choicest 
flowers from the banquet table were sent by hand 
to his wife and daughter. Simply to think of it 
made the tears come into his eyes. 

He has bought the lease of the dear old house 
in Camden Town. He has no ambition to live in 
a better, despite the fact that he is master of 
twenty thousand pounds. Well, not quite so 
much, perhaps, because there was the lease to pay 
for, and the smartening up of the house, and 
_ new furniture to buy for the best rooms. 

t quite enough, quite enough. 

There is still something to do before the new 
arrangements are completed, and for this pur- 
pose he and his wife and Fanny are jogging 
along happily through fashionable thorough- 
fares, where the tradesmen have provided in their 
windows a veritable Aladdin’s cave for their en- 
tertainment, and wherein the ladies of his family, 
intent upon killing two birds with one stone, have 
decided to indulge in a “little shopping”—of 
all female occupations the most attractive and 
fascinating. 

In Regent Street whom should they meet but 
Fred Cornwall? Here he is, face to face with 
them. Mr. Lethbridge greets him cordially. 

“ Hallo, Fred! Who would have thought of 
seeing you? Why, where have you been these 
last three weeks? On the Continent? Of 
course, of course—I remember your telling us 
you were going. Enjoyed yourself, I hope? 
Yes! Very glad, very glad. How brown you 
look! When did you return? A few hours ago 
only—ah! Come round and see us this evening. 
You intended to! That’s right. You'll see an 
improvement—we've been buying some new fur- 
niture and doing up the house. Do you know 
anything of roses, Fred? I want to put up a few 
dozen in the garden: I’ve got some apple and 
pear trees in already. Our own fruit next year, 
Fred. Fact is, ?ve had a windfall, Ever heard 
me tell of a relation of mine who ran away from 
home when he was a boy, and who made a great 
fortune abroad? Well, to our astonishment, he 
turned up a little while ago, and behaved most 
handsomely to us; so handsomely, indeed, that 
I’ve resigned at the bank. No occasion to work 
any more, my boy; can take it easy. Pleased to 
hear it? Of course youare. It makes no differ- 
ence in us, Fred. We’re just the same as we 
always were—just the same—just the same. 
Now how about the briefs, Fred? Are they 
rolling in? No! But of course you must wait, 
as Ihave waited. Don’t be discouraged, my lad ! 
Hope—hope—hope ; that’s the best tonic for 
youngsters. Perhaps I may put something in 
your way. Anything particular to do this morn- 
ing? Weare making a few purchases, and, now 
I think of it, I have heard Fanny say, repeatedly, 
that your taste in ladies’ dress is perfect. What 
are you blushing for, Fanny? Give Fred your 
arm. I have no doubt he will be happy to ac- 
company us.” 

Mr. Lethbridge’s day-dream was here snapped 
in the middle. He was recalled to earth by a 
clap on his shoulder and the sound of a mellow 
voice. : 

“The very man I was coming to see! How 
are you, Leth, old man ?”” 

The mellowness of the speaker’s voice was 
matched by the mellowness of his personal ap- 
pearance. Good spirits and good-nature oozed 
out of him. His clean-shaven face was round 
and rubicund; his eyes had a cheery light in 
them; a jolly smile hovered about his mouth. 
He was a large man; his hands, his nose, his 
head, were massive—it is the only word that will 
describe them. But nothing in him was out of 
proportion, and the geniality and jollity of the 
man were in keeping with his physical gifts. 
As there is no occasion for mystery, he may at 
once be introduced, “Mr. Kislingbury — the 
reader.” 

A famous man, Mr. Kislingbury, as you know. 
Has he not afforded you opportunities innumera- 
ble, of which, as a sensible man, you have taken 
full advantage—for it is not to be doubted that 
you are an enthusiastic play-goer—for hearty 
laughter? Has he not made your sides ache this 
many a time and oft; and have you not gone home 
the better for it? Is there not something so con- 
tagious in the merry notes of his rich voice that 
your mouth wreathes with smiles the moment it 
reaches your ears? Yes, everybody knows Kiss 
—though his name be Kislingbury, he is never 
spoken of but as Kiss by his friends and the 
public—and everybody has a kindly feeling tow- 
ard him. With reason. His humor is unctu- 
ous, but never coarse; he bubbles over with fun, 
but never descends to buffoonery; great in old 
comedies, to the manner born, and, perhaps be- 
cause of that, a little out of date. But Kiss, al- 
though fortune has not been over-lavish toward 
him, is contented with his lot. And he has, per- 
haps, a rarer virtue than all—he respects his 
author, and when he plays a new part and makes 
a hit in it, does not take all the credit to himself. 


- This is the man who clapped Mr. Lethbridge on 


the shoulder in the midst of that gentleman’s 
glowing day-dream, and cried: ‘“‘The very man I 
was coming to see! How are you, Leth, old 
man?” 

“Very well, I thank you,” said Mr. Lethbridge, 
a little slowly, not immediately recognizing his 
friend: he was not in the habit of taking a har- 
lequin leap out of his musings; it generally oc- 
cupied him a few moments to get back to earth. 
“Very well, very well. Why, it’s Kiss! Glad to 
see you, Kis: ; glad to see you!” ; 

“Day-dreaming, Leth ?” inquired Kiss, merrily 
and kindly. 


WEEKLY. 


Mr. Lethbridge’s flights in this direction were 
well known to his friends. 

. “Yes, Kiss, yes. Amusing myself as usual. 
Upon my word, 1 hardly know a better way of 
passing the time. Almost as good as a theatre.” 

Kiss and Mr. Lethbridge were related—second 
or third cousins, or something of that sort; one 
of those genealogical connections with mixed 
marriages which make the head ache—and it 
was from Kiss that Mr. Lethbridge obtained or- 
ders for the play. Kiss had other and nearer re- 
lations, some of whom were in the habit of visit- 
ing Mr. Lethbridge’s house, where, it need scarce- 
ly be said, they were more than welcome, the 
younger. members of Aunt Leth’s family, and all 
her other young friends, looking up to these lumi- 
naries with a kind of awe. 

“ Better than a theatre, I dare say,” said Kiss, 
heartily ; “at all events, a great deal cheaper. So 
easy to get up your pieces, so easy to write ’em, 
80 easy to get them played. No jeulousies and 
heart-burnings; all plain sailing. And no re- 
hearsals, my boy; no rehearsals”—at which con- 
templation Kiss joyously rubbed his hands. “ Ev- 
erybody pleased and satisfied with his part. 
Lessee, stage-manager, every soul in. the place, 
down to the check-taker at the gallery—I should 
rather say up, shouldn’t [?—in a state of calm 
beatitude. Why? Because success is assured 
beforehand. No expense for dresses, none for 
scenery. Such a first-night audience! No black- 
guards paying their shillings in the hope of a 
chance of hooting and hissing. There are such 
nowadays, I regret to say. Then the critics! 
Not at all a bad lot, Leth, let me tell you, though 
they have given many a poor devil the heart- 
ache. I often pity them for the sorry stuff they 
have to listen to and write about. Not a bed of 
roses theirs! And I’d sooner be Kiss, first low 
comedy, than dramatic critic of the best paper 
going. As you play your pieces, Leth, do you 
ever think of the fine notices written about ’em 
in the next morning’s papers ?” 

“T seldom get as far as that,” replied Mr. 
Lethbridge, smiling. 

“ Ah!” said Kiss, “ that’s because you have no 
vanity.” 

“T have a great deal,” said Mr. Lethbridge, 
shaking his head. 

“You're no judge of yourself: none of us are 
of ourselves, But let your mind run on it a bit; 
it will make your nerves tingle with delight. Not 
for yourself, perhaps ; for others—for Aunt Leth, 
now ; and pretty Fanny; and Bob, the rascal !” 

“Yes, for them; for them!” said Mr. Leth- 
bridge, eagerly. “I will, Kiss; I will!—that is, 
if it comes to me to do it. For, do you know, 
what you call ‘my pieces’ are really very curious 
things, not only in themselves, but in the way 
they happen. Quite unexpectedly, Kiss—quite 
unexpectedly. Now what do the critics say about 
the piece—just by way of example—I’ve been 
playing in my walk home from the bank? But 
it’s rather foolish of me to ask you such a ques- 
tion, as you are in complete ignorance of the kind 
of piece it is.” 

“Wrong, Leth; wrong. I know a great deal 
about it; more than you are aware of.” 

“ Really 2” 

“ Really, and in very truth, my liege lord.” 

“Now this is interesting. It is quite a plea- 
sure, meeting you in this way. Go on about my 
piece.” 

“First and foremost,” said Kiss, “ to settle the 
style of it. 1 pronounce that it is not a tragedy.” 

“Right; it is not.” 

“Tt is not a farce.” 

“ Nothing like it—that is, broadly speaking.” 

“Tam speaking broadly. It is not a blood- 
thirsty melodrama, with a murder in it, and a wed- 
ding; or, if not that, a pair of lovers just about 
to be tied together; or, if not that, a husband 
and wife torn from each other’s arms. It amounts 
to the same thing, because the main point is that 
the man is falsely accused of the murder.” 

“Of course he is,” said Mr. Lethbridge, “or 
where should we be?” 

“Exactly,” said Kiss, with a humorous imita- 
tion of Mr. Lethbridge’s manner. “If that was 
not the case, where should we be? Worth con- 
sidering. Perhaps worse off; perhaps better. I 
will not take it upon myself to judge. We are 
talking now of the regulation pattern—good old 
style, Leth, bu¢ old. Might stand a bad chance 
if it were not for the magnificent scenery and the 
wonderful dresses, mechanical changes, houses 
turned inside out, exteriors turned outside in, gas 
lowered to vanishing-point to assist the delusion 
—splendid opportunity that for the lover and his 
lass, in the pit! Wish I was young again, and 
before the foot-lights, instead of behind them, so 
that I might take my imaginary little girl (whom 
I adore, from the crown of her pretty head to the 
tips of her little shoes) to the pit when such a 
melodrama, with the lights turned down, is being 
played. When I say ‘regulation pattern,’ Leth, 
don’t mistake me; I am not speaking against it. 
As for originality—well, perhaps the least said 
about it the better. We were rehearsing a new 
melodrama the other day, and the subject cropped 
up on the stage. The scene-painter was there, 
and he took part in the discussion, though he 
spoke never a word.” 

“ How could he do that without speaking ?” 

“ Well, he winked.” 

“T don’t see much in that,” observed Mr. Leth- 
bridge, somewhat mystified. 

“Of course you don’t, the reason being” —and 
good-humor beamed in every feature of Kiss’s 
merry face—‘that you are not, like myself, a 
cynic.” 

“Come, that’s good,” protested Mr. Lethbridge ; 
‘* you a cynic !” 

“TI would not have my enemies say so,” said 
Kiss; “and don’t you betray me at home. So it 
is settled that your piece is not a tragedy, nor a 
broad farce, nor a melodrama with a murder in 
it. Nor is it a comedy of character, bristling 
with smart sayings—everybody saying clever, ill- 
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natured things about everybody else. No, Leth; 
your piece is a simple domestic drama, lighted 
up by the sweetest stars of life—the stars of pure 
love and a happy home.” 

“You have,” said Mr. Lethbridge, stirred by 
the feeling which his friend threw into the 
words, “a remarkable felicity of expression. 
You are almost—a poet.” 

“A bread-and-butter poet, then. Yes; a sim- 
ple drama of domestic life, upon which the stars 
of love and home are shining. ~That’s what the 
critics say the next morning: ‘It is refreshing 
to come across a play so sweet, so natural, so hu- 


. man. Here are.no high flights of the imagina- 


tion; no violent twisting of ordinary events to 
serve a startling purpose; no dragging in of ab- 
normal, precocious children, to show how clever 
they are ; — in short, out of drawing or out 
of proportion. The play is an idyl,in which all 
that is wholesome in every-day life is bruxght 
into prominence to gladden the heart and refresn 
the senses. It leaves a sweet taste in the mouth, 
and when the curtain fell upon the delightful 
story, the author was called again and again, and 
applauded with a heartiness which must have 
sent him home rejoicing to the bosom of his fam- 
ily. We trust that the success he won and de- 
served will encourage him to further efforts in 
this direction, and that oa many future occasions 
he will charm and beguile us as he did last 
night. His feet are firmly planted on the ladder 
of fame, and he has only to go on as he has be- 
gun, to make his name a household word.’” 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. Lethbridge, “ you 
almost take away my breath.” 

“ But am I a true diviner ?” asked Kiss. 

“ About the critics ?” 

“ About the piece—your piece ?” 

“You are a wizard. I think if I were a dra- 
matic author I should try to write precisely the 
kind of play you have described. You see, there 
is little else in my mind. But I am afraid you 
are wrong about the critics.” 

“Not at all,” persisted Kiss. “Critics are 
human, like other people; and search the whole 
world through, you will find no song more popu- 
lar than ‘ Home, sweet Home.’ ” 





CHAPTER X. 
"MELIA JANE, GODDESS OF POTS AND PANS. 


WHILE this conversation was proceeding there 
stood at a little distance from the speakers a 
man who had been walking arm in arm with the 
actor when the friends met, and who fell apart 
froin Kiss when he clapped Mr. Lethbridge upon 
the shoulder. He was an anxious-eyed man, 
nervous, fidgety, with a certain tremulousness of 
limb and feature, denoting a troubled nature. 
His age was some thirty-five or thereabouts ; his 
clothes were respectable and shabby; and al- 
though he took no part in the conversation, and 
did not obtrude himseif, he did not: remove his 
eyes from Kiss and Mr. Lethbridge. Kiss, turn- 
ing, beckoned to him, and he joined the friends. 

“You heard what we've been talking about,” 
said the actor. ‘“ What do you think of it?” 

“TI wish,” said the man, “that I could write 
such a piece.” 

“ Ah,” said Kiss, “it is easy to preach as we've 
been preaching, but to do the thing is-a different 
pair of shoes. It comes by nature, or it comes 
not at all.” 

“ But,” said the man, “I don’t believe it would 
be a success.” 

“ Wait a moment,” said Kiss ; “I am forgetting 
my manners. Mr. Linton—Mr. Lethbridge.” 

The two shook hands. 

“Mr. Linton,” said Kiss to Mr. Lethbridge, in 
explanation, “ts a dramatic author, and has writ- 
ten plays.” 

Mr. Linton sighed, and fidgeted with his fingers. 

“ Has he?” exclaimed Mr. Lethbridge. “ And 
they have been played, of course »” 

Mr. Linton sighed again, and inclined his head. 

“T am really delighted,” said Mr. Lethbridge. 
“T have never in my life spoken to a dramatic 
author, and have never shaken hands with one. 
Will you allow me?” 

They shook hands again, Mr. Lethbridge ef- 
fusively, Mr. Linton with mingled bashfulness, 
pride, and awkwardness. 

“Successful pieces, I am sure,” observed Mr. 
Lethbridge. : 

“ More or less so,” said Kiss. ‘‘ We must take 
our rubs, my dear Leth.” 

“Of course, of course, 
them.” 

“That’s what I’m always telling Linton. We've 
got to take ’em. Why, you, now,” pointing his 
finger at Mr. Lethbridge, “ you're not a public 
man, and you have your rubs.” 

“T am not free from them,” said Mr. Leth- 
bridge, in a cheerful voice, 

“There, now, Linton,” said Kiss, with the man- 
ner of one who desired to point a moral, “ our 
friend Lethbridge here is not a public man, and 
he has rubs. So you don’t think his piece would 
be a success. Why, Sempronius ?” 

“An author must follow the fashion,” replied 
Mr. Linton, “if he wants to live.” 

“He wants that, naturally.” And here Kiss 
took Mr. Lethbridge aside, with, “Excuse me, 
Linton, a moment,” and whispered, confidential- 
ly: “A little dashed, Had a knock-down blow. 
Last piece a failure. Produced a fortnight ago. 
Ran a week. - I was in it, but could not save it. 
Consequence, out of an engagement; not serious 
to me, but tohim—very. A man of genius; but 
not yet hit ’em quite. Will soon, or I’m the 
worst of actors. Which I am not—nor the best ; 
but twill serve. Meanwhile, waiting for the spon- 
dulix to pour in, has wife and family to support. 
A modern Triplet. Has play which will take the 
town by storm. The play that failed was of a 

domestic turn. Very pretty; but lacked incident. 
Too much dialogue, too little action. He feeis it 
—badly. Here,” touching his heart, “ and here,” 


We've got to take 
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GENERAL PAINE'S NEW YACHT “ VOLUNTEER.”—Frow a Protocrarn By STEBBINS, OF Bostox.—[Srr Pace 543.) 


touching his stomach. 
Linton.” 

‘The public,’ said Mr. Linton, “ require red-fire. 
Thev want murders, 


They returned to Mr. Linton... “ Proceed, 


Give it them. 
They want the penny-dread- 
Fling it at their heads. Ah! I've not been as 
wise as some | know.” 

“In point of ability,” whispered Kiss again to Mr. Lethbridge, 
“he could wipe ont the, authors he refers to. Excuse him; he 
is not a bit malicious or envious ; but he has been stung, and 
he’s writhing, If vou heard me read the play that failed, you 
would require a dozen pocket-handkerechiefs. He slaved at it for 
eight months; and dreamt of success with empty platters on his 
I wonder if people know anything of this, or ever give ita 
thought ¥ It does him good to 
lash out; but we must not agree with him when he’s wrong. In 
his new play there’s a part [ should like to take. He wrote it 
with me in his eve. All willeome right; till the time arrives, he 
must grin and bear it. ‘Suffering is the badge of all his tribe.’ 
Bat there are big plums in the pudding, old fellow, and his day to 
pick “em will come.” Then he said aloud to the moody author: 
“ Don't talk stuffand nonsense. You don’t copy, as a rule; you're 
original, and IT make my bow to you; but in what you said you 
are copying the platitudinarians, What the public want are good 
plays, such as you can write, and good actors, who are not so 
se ree as croakers would have us believe. Cheer up, Linton! 
Where would be the glory of success if we could have it by whist- 
ling for it? Why, here we are at your very door, Leth! Now 
I call that singular.” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Lethbridge. 

‘Beeause we were coming to see vou, to ask a favor.” 

“Anything I can do,” said Mr. Lethbridge, knocking at the 
door, “ von may depend upon.” 

“I told you so, Linton,” said Kiss. 

The dramatic author brightened up for a moment, but fell again 
immediately into a state of despondeney. 

“You're just in time for tea,” said Mr. Lethbridge, kissing his 
wife, who opened the door for them. 
brought you some visitors, mother.” 

“How do von do, Mr. Kiss?” said Mrs. Lethbridge, shaking 
hands with the alwavs welcome actor. / : 

“Mother,” said Mr. Lethbridge, “this is Mr. Linton, the cele- 
brated author,” 


Supply them 


ful on the stage. 


date. 


But it won't do to eneourage him. 


“Come in, come in, ve 


“Tam clad to see you, sir,’ said Mrs. Lethbridge, inwardly dis- 
turbed by the thought that she had not got out her best tea ser- 
vice,“ Mr. Kiss, will vou take Mr. Linton into the drawing-room 2 
You are at home, you know. 
Phoebe is here, father.” 

In point of fact, Phoebe, Fanny, and Bob, excited by the sound 
of the arrival of visitors, were on the first-floor landing, peeping 
over the balustrade to see who they were. 

“T's Mr. Kiss,” whispered Fanny. 
© And a strange gentleman,” whispered Bob. 

“Unele Leth said,” whispered Phasbe, “ ‘the celebrated author.’ 
I wonder if he’s joking ?” 

“They are going to stop to tea,” whispered Fanny, “and mo- 
ther has sent them into the drawing-room while she gets out the 
best tea-things. We must go and help her.” 

Aunt Leth, from the passage below, coughed aloud, having de- 
tected the presence of the young people, and there was an instant 


Fanny and Bob will be in presently. 


seuttling away above, and a sound of smothered laughter. To 
Aunt Leth’s relief, this was not noticed by her visitors, who made 
their way into the drawing-room. It was called so more from 
habit than because it was a room set apart for holiday and grand 
occasions; there was no such room in the house of the Leth- 
bridges, which was a home in the truest sense of the word. 

Aunt Leth was deeply impressed by the circumstance of having 
a celebrated author in her house, and when the drawing-room door 
was closed, she asked her husband in the passage—speaking in a 
very low tone—what he had written. 

“Why, don’t vou know, mother ?” said Mr. Lethbridge; but the 
superior air he assumed—as though he was intimately acquainted 
with everything Mr. Linton had written, and was rather surprised 
at his wife's question—was spoilt by a shamefacedness which he 
was not clever enough to conceal, 

“No, father,” said Mrs. Lethbridge, adding, triumphantly, “and 
I don’t believe you do, either.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth,” said Mr. Lethbridge, with a little 
laugh, “I don’t. But he is very celebrated. Mr. Kiss says so. 
He writes plays, and his last one was not a success, It has trou- 
bled him greatly, poor fellow. Give us a good tea, mother.” 

Mrs. Lethbridge nodded, and sent him in to his visitors, and 
went herself down to the kitchen to attend to her domestic ar- 
rangements, where she was presently joined by her children and 
Phebe. 

“We don’t want you, Bob,” said Mrs. Lethbridge to, her son; 
“go and join the gentlemen.” 

“I'd sooner stop here, mother,” said Robert. 

‘Go away, there’s a good boy,” said the mother; “you will only 
put things back.” 

Robert, however, showed no inclination to leave the kitchen, 
but hovered about Phoebe like a butterfly about a flower. 

“ Do you hear what mother says?” demanded Fanny, imperi- 
ously; she was given to lord it oceasionally over her brother. 
“Go at once, and listen to the gentlemen, and have your mind im- 
proved.” 

““Now you're chaffing me,” said Robert, “and you know that 
always puts my back up.” 

Mrs. Lethbridge looked around with affectionate distraction in 
her aspect. 

“Gio, Robert,” said Phoebe. 

“Not if you call me ‘ Robert,’ ” said he. 

“Well, Bob.” 

“ All right, Pil vanish. Fanny, there’s a smut on your nose.” 

Which caused Fanny to rub that feature smartly with her hand- 
kerchief, and then to ask Phoebe, in a tone of concern, “Is it off 2” 
This sent Robert from the kitchen laughing, while Fanny called 
out to him that she would pay him for it. She laughed too, when 
he was gone, and declared that he was getting a greater tease 
every day. Presently all was bustle: the best cups and saucers 
were taken from the cupboard, and Phoebe, with her sleeves tuck- 
ed up, was dusting them; Fanny was cutting the bread and but- 
tering it; Aunt Leth was busy with eggs and rashers of bacon; 
and the frying-pan was on the fire; while, attending to the frying- 
pan and the kettle and the teapot, and working away generally 
with a will, was the most important person in the kitchen—the 
goddess, indeed, of that region—whose name, with a strange re- 
missness, has not yet been mentioned—’Melia-Jane ! 

In these days of fine-lady-servants the mere mention of so in- 





estimable a treasure is an agreeable thing; for if ever there was 
a devoted, untiring, unselfish, capable, cheerful slave of the broom 
and the pan, that being was ’Melia-Jane. Up early in the morn- 
ing, without ever being called; up late at night, without a mur- 
mur; no Sundays out, as a law, the violation of which was a 
graver matter than the separation of church and state; cooking, 
serubbing, washing, with a light heart, and as happy as the day is 
long. Could I write an epic, I would set about it, and call it 
“*Melia-Jane.” 

Not a beauty; somewhat the reverse, indeed. But “Lor!” as 
she used to say, scratching her elbow, “ beauty’s only skin-deep.” 
Nevertheless, she worshipped it in the persons of Fanny and 
Phabe, to whom she was devotedly attached. Of the two, she 
leaned, perhaps, more closely and affectionately to Phoebe, for 
whom she entertained the profoundest admiration, ‘“ Wenns,” 
she declared, “ couldn’t old a candle to ’er.”” And had she been 
asked, in the way of disputation, under what cirenmstances and to 
what intelligible purpose that goddess could be expected to hold 
a candle to Phoebe, she would doubtless have been prepared with 
a reply which would have confounded the interrogator. 

She had a history, which can be briefly recorded. 

Like all careful housewives with limited incomes, Mrs. Leth- 
bridge had her washing ‘done’ at home, and ’Melia-Jane’s mo- 
ther, in times gone by, was Aunt Leth’s washer-woman. She died 
when ’Melia-Jane. was ten years old, and the child, being utterly 
friendless and penniless, was admitted into Mrs. Lethbridge’s kitch- 
en as a kind of juvenile help. She proved to be so clever and will- 
ing, and so “teachable,” as Mrs. Lethbridge said, that when the 
old servant left to get married, ’Melia-Jane took her place, and 
from that day did the entire work of the house. For the present, 
this brief record is sufficient. More of ’Melia-Jane anon. 

Robert burst into the kitchen in a state of great excitement. 

“‘ Mother, you didn’t tell me Mr. Linton was a dramatic author. 
Just think, Phoebe: he writes plays! Isn’t it grand ?” 

The girls opened their eyes very wide. There was indeed a 
luminary in the house, a star of the first magnitude. A dramatic 
author! It was enough to make them tremble. 

“But why have vou left them, Bob?” asked Mrs. Lethbridge. 

“T was told to go,” replied Robert. “They did not want me. 
They're talking business.” 

*‘ Business!” exclaimed Mrs. Lethbridge. 
they have with father 2” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Robert, “he is going to take a theatre, 
and Mr. Linton is going to write the plays, and Mr. Kiss is going 
to act in them.” 

“ What nonsense you talk !” said Mrs. Lethbridge. 

“Mother,” said Robert, solemnly, “ my mind’s made up.” 

““A very small parcel,” remarked Fanny, thus paying him off 
for the smut on her nose, 

“T’'m serious,” said Robert ; “I’m fixed—yes, fixed as the polar 
star. That sounds well. I shall go on the stage.” 

“And off again, very quick,” said Fanny. 

“What! turn actor, Bob 2” exclaimed Mrs. Lethbridge. 

“Yes,” said Robert, folding his arms; “a second Irving.” 

“Avaunt, and quit my sight!” cried Phoebe, seizing the rolling- 
pin and striking an attitude. 

They all fell to laughing, and ’Melia-Jane stared at the young 
people with her eyes almost starting out of their sockets. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


“What business can 
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THE LATE URIEL CROCKER.—From a Puotoeraru.—[Sce Pace 542.) 


THE FLIERS OF THE ATLANTIC CLUB. 

Betow will be found portraits of those fliers of the Atlantic 
Yacht Club the sloops Adlantic, Titania, and Shamrock. Strictly 
speaking, only the first and last of these can be called distinctive- 
ly Atlantic Club yachts, for the owner of the Titania, Mr. C. 
OvtveER Ise, is more closely identified with the New York Yacht 
Club than with the Atlantic. However, as all three belong to the 
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New York as well as to the Atlantic, it may be as well to call 
them flying yachts, without identifying them exclusively with any 
club. The Atlantic, however, as her name implies, belongs more 
nearly to-the club which has its head-quarters at Bay Ridge than 
to any other. She was originated, so to speak, at a dinner of 
the club intended to commemorate its twentieth anniversary. 
The challenge of the British cutter Galatea for the America’s cup 
had been accepted by the New York Yacht Club, and General 


——— 
——————————— 
——————————— 


Titania. Atlantic. 


THE FLIERS OF THE ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB.—Drawy sy F. Cozzens. 
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WILLIAM JAMES ROLIE, A.M., D.L., ETU.—From a Puoroeraru.—(Sex Paux 542.) 


Cuar.rs J. Parne, of Boston, who had been one of the original 
owners of the sloop Puritan, had contracted for the building of 
the sloop Mayflower, and popular opinion was strongly in favor of 
the advisability of having a possible champion yacht built in New 
York, and from a design by a New-Yorker. In the course of this 
dinner some one suggested the idea that inasmuch as it was toler- 
ably certain that the New York Club did not intend to build, the 
Atlantic Club should do so. The suggestion met with an imme- 
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diate response, and in less than a half-hour 
%25,000 had been subscribed, the name decided 
on, and a committee appointed with power to 
carry the design into effect. : 

Her record during her first year was a very fair 
one, but it was evident that she was not an en- 
tire success. She leaked badly, and she was not 
as fast as the Mayflower ; and at the conclusion 
of the season she was sold for a song, as it were 
—hardly sufficient to pay the cost of the lead 
with which she was ballasted. 

Among the original owners who had never lost 
faith in the Atlantic was Mr. Larnan A. Fis, the 
owner of the schooner Grayling, and a gentleman 
of great experience in yachting. He still retain- 
ed his interest in her, and under his direction 
mainly the alterations of this season have been 
made which have proven so successful. All 
of the lead which was inside the yacht has been 
takeén out, and most of it has been bolted on to 
the keel outside. Her first trial was at the 
Decoration Day’s sail of the club, and was a dis- 
appointment. She was beaten by both the Sham- 
rock and Gracie, and the verdict was, “No bet- 
ter than last year.” June 7, however, at the an- 
nual regatta of the Atlantic Club, she sailed 
against the Priscilla and the Galatea, and beat 
both of them with ease. Two days later, at the 
regatta of the New York Club, she repeated her 
victory over these boats, and on June 11 she 
again defeated them; and on June 13, at the 
Corinthian Club regatta, she once more beat the 
Galatea, this being her fourth victory in eight 
days. She will probably sail her next race Au- 
gust 6, at Newport, for the Gorter cup. 

When the challenge of the Scotch cutter This- 
tle was accepted last fall, and the announcement 
was made that her building had been begun, very 
many yachting men concluded that she would be 
under seventy feet on the water-line, so as to 
come into the second class of sloops according 
to the New York Yacht Club rule, because there 
was no American sloop in that class except those 
of a former generation—the Gracie, Fanny, Mis-_ 
chief, and Hildegarde, and it was thought that the 
challenger would prefer to attack at the weakest 
point. Acting on that belief, the 7itania and 
Shamrock were built, the former, of steel, by HEN- 
rY Peeparas, at City Island, from a design by Mr. 
Epwarp Bureess, and the other, of wood, from a 
design by J. Reaers Maxwe tt, assisted in the 
detail of drawing, ete., by Mr. H. C. Wintrine- 
HaM. There is no great difference in their sizes, 
The Titénia is two feet longer over all and three 
feet longer on the water-line than the Shamrock, 
one foot wider, and a little over one foot more 
draught. They have met several times in com- 
petition with varying results, but the prevailing 
opinion among experts is that the Titania is a 
trifle the better boat. There is not, however, 
the slightest doubt in the minds of any whose 
opinion is worth anything that these two sloops 
are the fastest of their sizes in all the world. 





SEEMS THAT GERMINATE QUICKLY. 
Tur human system is a fruitful soil, and among 
seeds that germ.nate most rapidly in it are those of 
rheumatism and nenralgia. A slight ccld, brought on 


by sitting in a draught, wet feet or damp clothes, will | 


develop either of those abominable painful maladies 
with unpleasant rapidity. The proper preventive of 
this agonizing vegetation is Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, a medicine which nullifies a tendency to either 
of the maladies named, and soothes the aches which 
they cause. Nor is it less effective as a remedy for 
rheumatism than as its preventive, a fact as amply at- 
tested as any other relating to its curative properties. 
Mariners, miners, frontiersmen, ana others, have ever 
found it a faithfal preservative of health in unfavor- 
able regions, aud a benign remedy for malarial dis 
orders, and stomach, liver, and bowel complaints. It 
is a fine promoter of appetite and a capital tonic.— 
[Adv.] 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 

Mes. Winstow’s Sooruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the beat remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—{Adv.} 





No Buffet should be without a bottle of Anaostura 
Bitters, the world-renowned appetizer and invigorator 
of exquisite flavor, endorsed by the medical profession 
for its wonderful restorative power.—[{Adv.]} 
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Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
H cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
j admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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Cums. Powdered Ready 
For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F'G CO., Utica, N.Y. 
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You often Suffer needless pain, 
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ILLIAMS’ SHAVI 
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Its use imparts; to all who Shave 
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OF THE 


Ne. 4. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE 
SONG COLLECTION. 


Now R . Uniform in Size, Style, and Character of 
Contents with Nos. 1,2 and 3. any Old Tunes. It 
contains 200 Favorite Songs and Hymns with music 
arranged in Four Parts, among which are the following : 
Angel of Peace —Are There Tidings? —Autumn 
Dreaming—Awake, My Soul—Battle Eve—Bring 
Flowers—Brooksid e—C anadian Boat Song—Clang 
of the Wooden Shoon—Come, Holy Spirit—Come 
to the Sea—Come Unto Him—Darby and Joan— 
Dear Little Shamrock—Dermot Astore—Distant 
Drum—Dublin Bay—Ehren on the Rhine— Ever be 
eg legge 0 of Erin—Fallenis Thy Throne—Fire 
of Home—Flowers for the Brave—Forever and 
Forever—Forsaken Am I—Gentl 
Days—Go to Sleep, 





Rest—Golden 
Lena Darling—Greenwood 
free—Happy Are e— Hearts of Oak— Heaven is 
My Home—Heavily Wears the Day—I Come, I 
Come!—I'm a Pilgrim —Innisfail—In the Gloaming 
—I Would I Werea Boy Again—Keller’s American 
Hymn—Kerry Dance —Let Me Dream Again—Low- 
Backed Car—Lucy’'s Flittin’—Lurlaline— May Mar- 
aret—My Nannie’s Awa'—Nursery Songs—Oh, 
ert Thou ia the Cauld Blast?—Old Tubal Cain— 
Old Oaken Bucket—One by One the Sands are 
Flowing—Ossian’s Serenade—Play-Time Songs— 
Poor Tho’ My Cot— Punchinellc- -Rataplan—Rock 
Me to Sleep, Mother —Soldiers’ Chorus—Strangers 
Yet—Sweeter than the Breath of Morning—The 
Night is Fine—The Old Sexton—The Pilot—The 
Sound of pa allah ong of Wonder—Thcu'rt 
Like Unto a Flower—Thou Wilt Never Grow Old 
—Three Fishers— Trancadillo—Twilight Dews— 
Vesper Chimes—What Are the Wild Waves Say- 
ing ?—When I Remember—Who Shall Be Fairest? 
Etc. Together with 125 others not here named, 
and much appropriate Reading Matter. No leaf 
turned to complete any song orhymn. Elemcnts 
of Music, Eight Pages,One Hundred Points. Send 
Postal Card for Contents of the Four Numbers. 
Good books for Homeor School. Two Hundred Songs 
and Hymns, upon 184 Pages, in each book. Same Size 
and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. Paper, 50 
ets.; Boards, 60 cts.; Cloth, $1.00. Address, 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 








to $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Brrw- 
stgr’s Sarety Rein Hoivxr Co., Holly, Mich. 
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SMITH'S ROOM AT THE SUMMER BOARDING-HOUSE. 
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Suira. “ Well, it’s bad enough to have a room half a size too small, to be eaten up with 
skeeters, and waked up at four, but hang me if this rural familiarity isn’t the quintessence of 


cheek! Shoo!” 





Imitators and Lmpostors 


The unequalled success of ALL- 
cock’s Porous PLasters as an ex- 
ternal remedy has stimulated un- 
scrupulous parties to put forth imi- 
tations, which they endeavor to sell 
on the reputation of ALicock’s. It 
is an absurdity to speak of them in 
the same category as the genuine 
and original porous plasters. Their 
pretensions are unfounded, their 
vaunted merit unsupported by facts, 
their alleged superiority to or eqnal- 
ity with ALLcocr’s a false pretense. 

The ablest medical practitioners 
and chemists and thousands of grate- 
ful patients unite in declaring ALL- 
cock’s Porous Prasters the best 
external remedy known. 

Ls, COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
For Improved and Economic Cookery. 
LTBI comPanr’s EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
4 Only sort guaranteed Genutne by Baron Liebig. 
IEBIG_COMPANY'’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
4 The Finest Meat-flavoring Stock. USE it for 
Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 
TEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Efficient ronro in. all cases of Weakness and 
_____ Digestive Disorders, 
IEBIG_ COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
Highly recommended as a Nightcap instead of 
alcoholic drinks. 


I IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Genovtne ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Liebig's 
signature in blue ink across label. 

IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 
To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, and 
Chemists. Sole agents for the: United States 
(wholesale only). C. David & Co., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
LAND, & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., CHAS. 
N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


VERG'S CORN FREMEDY 


A sure cure for corns, after a 
few days application, without 
the slightest pain. Sent by 
mail for Ten Cents in Silver. 
en Sold only by the 
6 EAST BROAD Sed OiEUs.' 0. 
No. 14013 8. 




















Lisrary oF Coneress, 
Copyricut Orrior, WASHINGTON. } 

To wit: Be rr Rememuerey, that on the 28th day of 
May, Anno Domini 1887, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, of the United States, have 
deposited in this office the title of a Book, the title 
or description of which is in the following words, 
to wit: 

STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKY. By 

Jacoz Ansort. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress, 


In renewal for 14 years from November 21, 1887, 
when the first term of 23 years will have expired. 






Cuticura 
r freee Cure 
or every form of 
Skin and Blood 
>Disease=— 
—= from —= 
PimMPLes to Scroruta. 


‘KIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME INSTANTLY 
relieved by a warm bath with Cuticura Soar, a 
real Skin beautifier, and a single application of Cuti- 
ovra, the great Skin Cure. 
This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
Curiovra Resoivent, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood. cool, the perspiration pure and un- 
irritating, the bowels open, the liver and kidneys 
active, will speedily cure 
Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, 
scall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply «diseases of the 
skin and scalp, with lose of hair, when physicians and 
all known remedies fail. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resotvent, $1. Prepared’ by the Porrer Drug anp 


Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 
wa to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





cI Send for “‘ How 
PIM LES. Blackheads, chai 


vented by Curioura 





and oily skin pre- 
RDICATED Soap. 


MIGHTY FUNKY — AcENTs WANTED 


AMANTHA 


AT 


ARATOCGA 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 
Funny Hits! FuanyCuts! SELLS like Fun !! 
SEE the SPLENDID SUCCE &8 of AGENTS! 
One made a Profit First 3 Weeks of $138!; One First 6 
One First 10 Days $1451!; One First 3 
One First 3 Weeks $103.50!!; Mak- 
& Profit in 7 Weeks Work of 233 














LEGS & ARMS, 
WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEET. 


Tho Most Natural, Comfortable & Durable, 
Thousands in Daily Use. 






IN. Pamphiet of 160 Pages SENT FREE. 
A. A. MARKS, 
701 Broadway, New York City. 


PTEWENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 
WS PANSEOT nA BEAL EQUIEPED ns 


jonin Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 
Teoing. Fine Arts, Guahory., Ednevatare, French, Ger- 
man, and n Lanquages, English Branches, Gymnastic: 
ete. Tuition, $5 to $25; and -oom with Steam Heat an 
Electric 1.00 to $7.50 per week. Fal 
Sept. 8, « For Illustrated Calender, Ba. 


address E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 
VOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED - 
WILBUR’S GOCOA-THETA 
THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 


CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


other 
G. 0. WILBUR & 8058, Chocolate s., Philadelphia, Ps. 


ful esematton 
OSTON, Mass. 

































































THE USUAL CAUSE. 
Tewprrance Worker. “ My friend, what brought such an aged man as you to prison?” 
Cotorrp Prisoner. “ Two policemen, boss.” 
Temperance Worker. “I didn’t mean that—did intemperance have anything to do with it?” 
CoLorep Prisonrr. “In course it had—bofe ’em policemen wuz drunk, boss.” 





SUMMER READING. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


I. 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN: being an Account of his 
further Adventures and Discoveries in Company 
with Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., Commander John 
Good, R.N., and one Umslopogaas. By H. Rivxr 
Hag@earp. Copiously Illustrated. 16mo, Half Cloth, 
75 ceuts, Paper, 25 cents. Authorized Edition. 


H. RIDER HAGGARD’S WORKS: 
Neat Authorized Library Edition. 6 volumes, 16mo, 
Half Cloth, 75 cents each. ‘Allan Qnatermuain,” 


Illustrated , “‘She,” Illustrated; ‘‘ King Solomon's 
Mines ;” “Jess ;” “ Dawn ;” “ The Witch's Head.” 


IL. 
HORSEMANSHIP FOR WOMEN. By Turoporr 


H. Meap. With 41 Illustrations by Gray. Parker. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


III. 

BAR HARBOR DAYS, A Tale of Monnt Desert. 
By Mrs. Burton Harrison, Author of “ Golden Rod: 
an Idyl of Mt. Desert,” “‘ Helen Troy,” &c. Ilus- 
trated by Harry Fenn and W.H. Hype. 16mo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $1.26. 


IV. : 
THINGS SEEN. By Vicron Hva@o, Author of “ Toil- 
ers of the Sea,” ‘‘History of a Crime,” “ Ninety- 
Three,” &c. With Portrait. pp.. vi. 236. 16mo, 
Half Cloth, 75 cente. 


Vv. 
A HUMBLE ROMANCE, AND OTHER (GREEN 
MOUNTAIN) STORIES. By Mary E. Winxins. 
16mo0, Ornamental Cloth, $1.25. 


VE. 

SEBASTOPOL. By Count Leo Tousroi, Translated 
by F. D. Miuiet, from the French (Scenes du Siége de 
Sebastopol). With Intruduction by W. D. Howetts. 
With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


VIL. 
THEIR PILGRIMAGE. By Cuarirs Duprey War- 
nek. Richly Illnstrated by C. 8S. Retnnarr. Post 
8vo, Half Leather, $2.00, 


Vill. 

MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD’S BOOK ON ETI- 
QUETTE. New and Knlaryed Edition, Revised by 
the Author. Manners and Social Usages. By Mrs. 
Joun Surrwoop. 16mo, Extra Cloth, $1.25. 


1X. 
WASTE-LAND WANDERINGS. By Cuarues C, 
Axnott, M.D., Author of “Upland and Meadow,” 
etc. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. 


x. 
FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE CABIN. By 
Captain 8. Samurts. With Portrait and Illustra- 
tions, 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Haneke & Broturrs, postpaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 











Harper & Brotuxrs’ Catatoeur sent on receipt of | 





Ten Cents portage. 
WANTED (Samples FREE) for 
DR. SCOTT’S beantifal ELECTRIC 
CORSETS, BRUSHES, BELTS, Etc. 
No risk, quick sales. Territory given, satisfaction 


uar- 
anteed.” Dr. SCOTT, 843 Bway, N-Y. 





| copyrights, 


cove “SANITAS? =x 


The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT. 
The First Requisite in all Owolings 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of all 
PREPARATIONS in use. 


Fragrant, Non-polsonous, does not stain Linen. 


“SANITAS” Disinfecting Fluid, for srinkling 
about rooms, disinfecting li-.en, and 
general house use. 

““SANITAS” Disinfecting Powder, a powerful 
and pleasant preparation for stables, 
kennels, ashbins, &. 

“SANITAS” Crade Disinfecting Fluid, a con- 
centrated form of ‘“-Sanitas,” to be di- 
luted with water for flushing drains, 
&c. 


‘SANITAS”? Disinfecting Oil, for fumigating 
. sick rooms, treatment of throat com- 
plaints, rheumatism and ringworm. 


“Sanitas” Disinfecting Toilet and Laundry 
Soaps, &., &c. 


THE REGULAR USE OF 


“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 


Deodorant, is a sure preventive of all contagious and 
infectious diseases. It is invaluable in the sick room. 


“A PEOPLE’S HEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” 


“SANITAS” IS NATURE'S DISINFECTANT. 


To be had of all Druggists and of the 
American & Continental “ Sanitas” Co., Ltd., 
636-642 West 56th street, N. Y. city. — 








Mr. J. T. Graves, Editor of Jacksonville (Fla.), 
Herald, says: “8S. 8. 8. has cu me of sciatic rheu- 
matiam of three years’ standing.” 

Mr. M. T. Lamar, of Mawapomery. Ala., says: “ After 
enffering for 25 years with eae rheumatism, 
$16 worth of 8S. 8. 8. cured me completely.” 

Mrs. C. A. Baily, of 173 Blackstone St., Boston, 
Masas., says: “S, 8, 8S. has cured me of Black Leprosy 
after being given up to die by physicians.” 

Mr. L. T. Clark, of 345 West 12th St., N. Y. City, 
rays: “S. 8. 8. cured me of lung trouble which every- 
body called consumption.” 

Books on “Contagious’ Blood Poison" and on 
* Blood and Skin Diseases” mailed free. 

For sale by all druggists. 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC C0., Ailanta, (ia. 
London Office: 35 Snow Hill, E. C. 


No. 14012:S. Linrary or Conoress, 
Covyrigut Orrior, WasuineTon. f 

To wit: Beit Rememurerp, that on the 28th day of 
May, Anno Domini 1887, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, of the United States, have 
deposited in this Office the title of a Book, the title 
or pena of which is in the following words, 
to wit: 


HISTORY OF PETER THE GREAT, EMPEROR 
OF RUSSIA. .By Jacos Assort. With Engrav- 
ings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress, 


‘In renewal for 14 years from October 4, 1887, when 
the first term of 28 years will have expired. 


$18 


Coins, 10c. T. S. CRA 


IN Confederate Money gent for 25c., or $60 for 
10c, List showing premium paid for rare U. 8, 
YTON, Jr., Anderson, 8. C. 
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||P by the Proprietors of PEARS’ soap. 











Strobic Circles invented by Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, D.Sc., B.A, 

















PLATFORM or wan ANTI-POVERTY SOCIETY. 


Paillard’s — 
MUSIC 
BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 


They play selections from all the 
Standard and Light Operas and 
the most Popular Music of the Day. 


cae d stamp for Descriptive Price- 
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HoLD this Diagram by the right-hand bottom corner and 
give it a slight but rapid circular twisting motion, when 


M J, P AILLARD & C0 each circle will separately revolve on its own axis. The inner 
rT) . é 


cogged wheel will be seen to revolve in an opposite direction. 
680 Broadway, New York City. 




















PEARS’ SOAP-—Makes the hands soft as veivet. 


Had forgotten a very important thing, 
And almost wild was she. 


i WHY THE STEAMER TURNED. — Protected against infringement and solely controlled by The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 
i & sa (FACTORY AT STE. CROIX, SWITZERLAND). = 
ae The steamer was sailing away, away, Bete " 
ae lid wavings and kisses and tears ; PEARS’ SOAP—Recommended and used Mrs. Langtry for the complexion. ‘ 
ey ‘A prosperous journey” had each one pledged, The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— | PBARS’ SOAP—Recommended and used by Mad. Adelina Patti for the complexion. 
i And “a truce.to gloom and feare.” Boston Traveller. PEARS’ SOAP Recommended and used by the late world-loved Henry Ward her. 
3 But a sudden commotion arose on board, 
a: For the elegant Mrs. Lee 
i 


. 





“A week without it ?—no, no!” she cried. 
Strode the Captain to the front. 

“Let the steamer turn!” he shouted; “she 
lias forgotten her SOZODONT!” 


atime ea 


When a Lady Goes Travelling 


you will find in her valise amid her toilet arti- The plates of Harper’s Weekly during the War t (C5 a ) & Co 
cls a bottle of SOZODONT. When a gentle. | having been destroyed, ~ 4 Oe OL 
man starts for a journey HE NEVER FORGETS = ay 

his SOZODONT. Why? He and she are well HARPER’S 


aware that among the most treasured posses: 


sions of a human being are white, pure, healthy Pi t! ial Hist ly f th R } lli BRE Bou UE r 
ail teeth, hard, rosy, healthy gums, "and a sweet, ClOrl 0 0 f G f ON 
/ pure breath: and he and she are as well aware 


- ‘ z Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- , 
that nothing so contributes to the possession i i i i rom 
z 


SW RENE nen, SE ASS 














, ‘ cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
and retention of these desirable gifts as the free 


@ - sh — 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its < ra : ag 
and constant use of SOZODONT, without any | famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, pe ; wee [a ee 
manner of doubt the MOST VALUABLE DEN. | in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- - < * 
TIFRICE now in use. i “% 







x =a 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full ‘ 


Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see y es. 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for ll- om aoe THE i AND D KE RG HIEF 
Bi A luxurious extract from the 


4 lustrated Circular to . 
McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. 

Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 

ae use ~ choicest flowers. 
NOTICE.—Parties in the vicinity of New York, a 

Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 

sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, Co wi & nICATER COS name and trade mark on each bottle 

; can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- - 


| tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal d if | 
THE QUEEN yo hin enya ment a assure purchasers of superior and uniform quality. 

















OF TABLE WATERS) pours 


‘LINEN 











— COLLARS & CUFFS 
Serre: Cc OTTAG 5» for Work- BEST IN THE WORLD 
ing Women, at vo Long Branch, 


opened June 15th. Apply daily from 11 to 1 | CRISTALLERIES DE aap 


oe “a nae ae 7to90o a (except S saturday The most Celebrated Table Glass- 


evenings) at the rg ware in the World. Every piece Ag 
ae — | i | labelled. Beware of imitations, as A 
YounG Women’s Curistian Assocation, | other mannfacturers copy the style \A@ 
No. 7 East 15th St., New York. | of the label. 
| 
j 








FOR 


Indigestion. FINE CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 


° You can always depend upon the 
Sick Headache, PURITY and EXCELLENCE 
Constipation, 


CHOCOLATES 
Inactive Liver. Bearing the AML Trade-Mark 

















FULL LINES FOR SALE 

















To cool the Blood and brace the mind, Merghine no,oay ti pM 
ts 3 0 coo an race é m days- oO 
In Kansas City, by BULLENE, MOORE, EMERY & CO. Will TARRANT’S SELTZER 5:fest fina. OPIUM rd. Stephe: on, Ohio. 


The “ eee 2 ' on the bottom of each A 

- In New York, by R. H. MACY & €0.; it pl schemes ; 

a; Print Your Own Cards. | 1 Philadelphia, by JOHN WANAMAKER; oe ae rireggiing theowgh B bls thence ; For sale by —— = 
f PRESS, $3 ; Circular Size, $8; Press for small news. In Chicago, by J. H. WALKER & CO. states re See 

} Beha's Stains er Catalogue’ Hrs, Type Care In Boston, by HOUGHTON & DUTTON: The broker wild with puts aed calle,” 

i - factory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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INTERIOR OF A COAL-MINE.—Drawn sy Jon Durkin.—{See ARTICLE “THE INDUsTRIAL SouTH,” 
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A DEER HUNT ON BELLE MEAD FARM, NEAR NASHV! 
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ASHVI LE, TENNESSEE.— Drawn BY T. DE Tuvutstrrur.—{[ 



































See Paar 542.] 
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SOUTH PITTSBURG, TENNESSEE.—Drawn sy Cnaries GRAHAM.—[SEE ARTICLE ‘ THE InpusTRIAL SouTH,” PAGE 542.] 





